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The high spot in the United Nations 
Folk Dance Festiva', which opened on 
Sunday, September 14, was for this 
writer, at least, the five year old Scottish 
lass who stumbled over her crossed 
swords in a Scottish Sword Dance, and 
lay asprawl crying as if her heart would 
break. She cried and wailed and keened 
for a minute at least, while other mem- 
bers of the ensemble coolly continued 
to dance, until with the acumen of her 
full five years, she decided that the 


Mouains, Vichy 


NY 


Lifar's "Salome". 


heavens were not going to crash on her, 
got to her feet and finished with sure 
Scottish aplomb. Choreographers please 
copy. 

A pleasant surprise was the third man 
in the red cap in the French group, who 
turned out to be none other than a 
contributing editor of DANCE; we do 
mean George Chaffee. 

Of all the national groups which 


The Grand Ballet de Monte Carlo in a Vichy performance of Serge 


appeared, the Radischev Russian Folk 
Dancer group, last on the program, was 
easily the most finished and exciting 
group of dancers. The gigantic job of 
organizing this program for the United 
Nations Week tell to Michael Herman, 
director of the Community Folk Dance 
Center of Flushing, N. Y., who did a 
bang-up job. It was a pleasure, Mr. 


Herman. 
* * 


At 8:00 A.M. on Sunday, September 
7th, the family cf Tatiana Grantseva of 
Ba'let Russe de Monte Carlo, arrived 
from Morocco, spent their first evening 
at the openirg of the ballet season at 
the City Center and were observed at 
the Russian Tea Room after the theatre 
eating their first American dinner — 
steaks for al!. Tanya has been separated 
from her family in French Morroco since 


DANCE, published monthly by The Kudor lMublishing Compaus, 0-0 W. 54 New Vork 
President and Treasurer; Lillian Orthwine, Vice-lresident; Jacob tandau, Secretary. Heentered a> second-class 
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before the War ... The glass door in 
the Ca:negie Tavern where Leon Danieli- 
an's hand met with an accident which 
deprived the company of his presence 
during the New York season, now bears 
a sign, saying: ‘Danielian Was Here”, 
ut there, no doubt, by some mournful 
balletomane. One of Danielian's fans 
sent him a p'aster hand, with neatly 
enameled red nais, as a gift and Leon 
consoled himself for an arm in a sling 


Mouains, Vichy 


A per.ormance ot ‘ Gisele’ in Vichy — by the Grand Ballet de Monte 
Carlo. Left to Right: Giselle Vermont, Clayton Cole, Irene Stepanova 
and Yvette Chauvi-e. 


by offering the plaster hand to his 
friends and fans everywhere he went for 


two weeks. 
* * * 


The cast of ‘Music in My Heart", the 
musical play based on the life of Peter 
llyitich Tschaikowsky, reads like a pro- 
gram of the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Caro of a few years ago. Pauline God- 
dard, Dorothy Etheridge, Jimmy Star- 
buck and Nicholas Magallanes are listed. 
Olga Suarez dances the solo premier 
parts. Vivienne Segal plays the part o/ 
a bal'et mistress of the 1870's in a story 
devoted, oddly enough, to the fortune 
of the baliet dancers of the Russian 
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Seventies, as well as to Peter Ilyitch. 

Ruth Page is credited with the several 

ballets in the show. 
. * * 

Two films of more than passing in- 
terest to dancers are about to be or 
already are re'eased. In ‘Russian Bal- 
lerina’’ a Soviet fim distributed by Art- 
kino, the phenomenal Galina Ulanova 
appears for only a fleeting moment in 
the beginning of the film, a moment 
of incredible dancing and well worth 
ninety minutes of an otherwise slight 
story ... ‘Caravan’, a J. Arthur Rank 
film imported from England is the ro- 
bust, swashbuck ing I9th century story 
facade for a flamenco dance sequence, 
sO genuine in its sharp, bitter beauty as 


to be unforgettable. 
* * * 


One of the more striking ballets of 
the year at the Radio City Music Hall 
is the Florence Rogge-arranged ‘'Wal- 
purgis Night’ ballet from Gounod’s 
Faust’, on display this month with a 
cast of seventy dancers headed by 
Patricia Bowman and Rudolf Kroeller. 
Miss Regge has been adept in her han- 
dling of this very period piece. Brunhilda 
Rocque, soloist, is seen to great advan- 
tage in the same show, in another en- 
semble of Cuban dances. 

Edith Allard of Chicago is the most 
recent recruit of solo stature at the 


Music Hall. 


* *. * 


This litt'e fragment cou'd be called 


“The Triumph of Love’. Billy Sarazen, 
Met ballet dancer, auditioned and was 
chosen for two maior ballet companies 
this season, but after some indecision 
and wavering, gave up two opportunities 
for which hiunreds of dancers would 
gladly chew boiled ballet shoes, in order 
to return to the Met corps de ballet. 
The gimmick is that his bride-to-be 
dances there and he could not face even 
a short separation from the gal, Miss 
Evelina Tristani. 
* * * 

Two ballerinas of stature this month 
acquired the right to be caled Amer- 
ican citizens. Alexandra Danilova and 
Vera Nemtchinova both got first papers 
after giving all the right answers in a 
mixed Russian, French and American 


accent to local authorities. 
* 


The Chouteaus of Oklahoma (the 
State, not the play) are so numerous as 
to have to organize into the Chouteau 
Memorial Association out of sheer 
weight of numbers and the necessity, 
no doubt, of keeping track of every 
last member of the family. One member 
of the fami'v who will assured'y never 
get lost in the shuffle is Yvonne Chou- 
teau, now a mature |8 years old and the 
only person under the age of 50 to be 
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SALUEB 


To focus attention on this film, 


Teachers: Write us for information on 
when ‘The Unfinished Dance" will be 
shown in your community and for tips 
on how to capitalize on it. 


NEW YORK BRANCH 
16'2 Broadway at 


AGENCIES 


selected by the Oklahoma Hall of Fame 
for induction into its honored member- 
ship. Yvonne will be present on State- 
hood Day, November 16th to participate 
in the elaborate induction ceremonies. 
She wil. leave the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, with whom she appears as a4 
soloist, at Port'and, Oregon, to make 
the round trip by air. 

Yvonne Chouteau has also been con- 
ferred the dignity of a place in "Who's 
Who in America’, which makes her one 
of the two dancers in her company to 
be so honored. 

* * * 


Angna Enters holidayed with Greer 
Garson at the latter's Pebble Beach 
home prior to leaving for Houston, 
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UNFINISHED DANCE” 


"The Unfinished Dance", a technicolor feature depicting bal'et 
life, and starring Margaret O'Brien will be shown in every city and 
hamlet soon. We salute this as another step in bringing dance 
closer to the average American and for the opportunity it presents 
to stimulate dance interests in this country. 


throughout the country will have special window displays and pro- 
motions in conjunction with the showing of the picture in their 
community. To make the occasion more memorable, we are making 
available through these agencies and branches, souvenir pictures 
of the stars of "The Unfinished Dance”. 


We are proud of the part we have played in supplying the dance 
shoes for this production. You, too, will find Capezio shoes indis- 
pensable to a successful dance career. 


CAPEZIO 


OFFICE 1612 Broadway at 49th St, N 


N PRINCIPAL CITIES 


M. G. M. fo r 


Capezio agencies and branches 


Free! The above photograph and I! 
other miniature photos of famous 
dancers will be sent upon receipt of 
10c to cover handling and postage. 


LOS ANGELES BRANCH 
wOLL BRANCH 


ywooo 
5619 Sunset Bled 
N FRANCISCO BRAN 


Texas for the premiere, on October 
14th, of her new play, “The Unknown 
Lover’. Miss Enters appears in New 
York late in October before going on 
her annual tour of the States and 


Canada. 


* * * 


Two of DANCE's numerous correspon- 
dents have returned from abroad with 
tales of high adventure and romance. 
Number One story is by our authority 
on the Hawaiian dance and arts, Paula 
Nelson, now snugly back in Brooklyn 
Heights and about to form a recital 
group for performance of rare dances 
she learned, at no small pains, from the 
elusive, native teachers of dan-es and 

continued on page 40 
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SOLUTION to last month's Picture Quiz: 
The Burmese dancer with the big cheroot was DORIS HUMPHREY 


See if you can identify the four famous dancers in this month’s quiz. 


A. Identify a variety of exhibition ballroom 
dancing characterized by erotic postures 
and brutal movement, including the throw- 
ing about, beating and dragging of the 
purtner. 

(a) Adagio dancing 

(b) Ethnic dancing 

(c) Acrobatic dancing 

(d) Apache dancing 

(e) Skirt dancing 

B. Identify an erotic dance style featuring 
shaking and vibrating of various parts of 
the body, which was borrowed from prim- 
itive sources for the enlivening of the- 
atrical dance in the first quarter of this 
century. 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 


Black Bottom 
Rumba 
Tarantella 
Charleston 
Shimmy 


Ij 
At least three props are fairly important in 
what ballets? Here are the props. You name 
the ballets. 
l. A key, a yo-yo and a suitcase. 
2. 3 sticks of chewing gum. 
3. A napkin, a glass and a deck of cards. 


At Camp Tamiment, 1937 — 


A necklace, grapes and a daisy. 

A basket, a sword and a vase. 

A cup, a blanket and a piece of chalk. 
A lamp-post, a wreath and a coffin. 
A rock, a set of pipes, and a scarf. 
Gloves, brooms and a billiard table. 
Snow, a scimitar and a cocoanut. 


Have you an eye for ballet decor? Is the 
name of the designer just a credit line on a 
program or do you know who did the decor 
for these important modern ballets? 

Romeo and Juliet (Ballet Theatre) 
Cotillion (Original Ballet Russe) 

Dark Meadow (Martha Graham) 

The Heroes (Jooss Ballets) 

Black Ritual (Ballet Theatre) 
Labyrinth (Monte Carlo Ballet Russe) 
Le Chapeau Tricorne (Original Ballet 
Russe ) 

Carnaval (Monte Carlo Ballet Russe) 
Peter and the Wolf (Ballet Theatre) 
Bacchanale (Monte Carlo Ballet Russe) 


PSP 


The KEY appears on page 43. 


WHO ARE THEY? 


See NOVEMBER issue for identification of these famous dancers. 


dance critic of 

THE NEW YORK TIMES 
Wonderful pictures, vivid prose. 
The history of the Dance 

from primitive to modern times. 
266 illustrations . . 160 pages 
$3.75 at all bookstores. 


TUDOR PUBLISHING CO. 
221 Fourth Avenue, New Yor!. 3 


new, enlarged, 3rd edition now ready: 


HOW BEAUTIFUL UPON THE 
MOUNTAIN 


A History of Jacob's Pillow 
By TED SHAWN 
A new, second edition: 


SHAWN'S FUNDAMENTAL 
TRAINING EXERCISES 


Twin books of notes and music 
(Jess Meeker) $3.00 


Send your orders to, make checks or money 
orders payable to: 


EAGLE PRINTING & BINDING CO. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


SOUVENIR de BALLET 


over 140 performance photographs by 


CONSTANTINE 


text and arrangement in collaboration with 


Lydia Landon Grandier 


Publication early fall, 1917 
Pre-publication price $10.00 
Order now through 


Hester & Smith, Inc. 
2666 India St. 
San Diego 1. Calif. 


RHYTHM INSTRUMENTS 
Drums, Tambourines, Wood Instruments 
Bell instruments, — Rhythm 
Band Set 

Manufactured and Distributed by 
PERIPOLE PRODUCT 
2937 Avenue R — Brooklyn 29). 
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Monte Carlo Ballet Russe, 
City Center of New York 
September 7-21, 1947 


In those halcyon days, when, so legend 
tells us, French champagne flowed from 
every ballerina’s slipper and gold-plated 
audiences competed for the spotlight with 
swarms of exotic Russian dancers, ballet 
used to be a kind of glamorous three- 
ring circus. Life, obviously, just isn’t like 
that any more, but Miss Ruthanna Boris, 
a girl from Brooklyn, apparently has not 
forgotten. Her brilliant Cirque de Deux, 
marking her debut as a choreographer, 
was premiered last September 10th by 
the Monte Carlo Ballet Russe, and it is 
bused on some of those circus qualities 
of ballet and, of course, on what goes on 
under the Big Top itself. It has been 
cast in the form of a classical pas de 
deux, with Miss Boris and her partner 
making a grand entrance in sweeping 
clouks and attended by two assistants. 
They dance an adagio on top a mobile 
platform (that is simultaneously a turn- 
table) to enormous theatrical effect; then 
a brief but flashing variation for the two 
assistants (Patricia Wilde and Stanley 
Zompakos), followed by a male solo pro- 
jecting some of the movements and ten- 
sions of a tightrope walker and artist of 
the high trapeze, a solo for the ballerina 
duplicating the showmanship and _ bal- 
anee of a lady bareback rider, and a 
grand finale for both, replete with ruffles 
and flourishes. 

What I liked most was the restraint 
and refinement of the humor — no bar- 
rage of labored jokes like those in Rob- 
bin’s Pas de Trois — plus the presence 
of a good deal of genuine classical dane- 
ing. Even if stripped of its comic ele- 
ments, the piece could almost stand by 
itself as dance, an approach which seems 
to me ideal. What made Cirque de Deux 
particularly fascinating was the strange 
but skillful melding of circus and ballet, 
so that it became a double-edged satire 
on both, but always in such amiable and 
sometimes nostalgic fashion that I felt as 
though each were being paid a kind 
of friendly tribute too. 

What helped immeasurably also was 
the admirable score — the “Walpurgis 
Night” music by Gounod — and the 
simple blue and pink costumes and décor 
by Robert Davison, with the streaming 
ribbons he used to suggest a tent remind- 
ing me of a similar device in Graham’s 
Every Soul Is a Circus. On opening night 
and at every performance thereafter, in- 
cidentally, some person or persons man- 
aged to sabotage most of the lighting 
effects. 

Not to be a wet blanket, may I meekly 
suggest that Miss Boris show how big her 
heart is by giving Mary Ellen Moylan a 
chance to do her part, though I have no 
serious complaints to register against 
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REVIEWERS’ 
STAND 


by REED SEVERIN 


Miss Boris’s dancing of a role she created 
for herself; but Moylan’s lovely long 
leas, her sneed and sporkle, might exactly 
fill the bill. Frank Hobi, a last-minute 
replacement for Leon Danielian in the 
chief male role, proved, I'm gratified to 
say, that I wasn’t betting on a wrong 
horse when I remarked last spring that 
his work consistently caught my eye. 


The season’s other premiere, Edward 
Caton’s Lola Montez, also demands super- 
latives. That is, it is possibly not the 
poorest ballet in the history of this com- 
pany, but it closely rivals Etude for that 
distinction. It is pretty safe to say that 
never in her lifetime did the fabled Lola 
suffer such a cruel blow as this. 

Created originally for the now-defunct 
Ballet for America, the work supposedly 
“depicts a romantic episode of the fam- 
ous courtesan... in a Mid-western town 
in the period of the Gold Rush.” Nothing 
much takes place of any interest though, 
but as an old reactionary I can always 
try to overlook that fact when some danc- 
ing is provided to capture my attention. 
Ruthanna Boris, in a_ characterization 
similar to her Frankie in Frankie and 
Johnny, mildly amused me, though Alex- 
andra Danilova as Lola Montez did not, 
and I hope that she will drop this role 
at the first opportunity. Michael Katch- 
aroff, Frank Hobi, Beatrice Rehner, Nik- 
ita Talin,.George Verdak, Robert Lind- 
gren, and Frederic Franklin were also 
involved in the plot — or should I say 
conspiracy? On this occasion Mr. Frank- 
lin outdid himself in entering spectacu- 
larly, zooming onto the stage with flailing 
arms — like someone shot out of a can- 
non, since we were just speaking of the 
circus. A little easy on the personality, if 
you please, Mr. F. 

Also, there was a special score by Fred 
Witt that resembled some background 
music from an Ingrid Bergman movie, 
décor and costumes by Raoul Péne du 
Bois (salvaged from Ghost Town) sup- 
plemented by several new costumes by 
Paolo D’Anna, and a story by a Dr. N. 
Wolfe. D’you think the “N” could stand 
for Nero, and if so, shouldn’t Rex Stout 
look into this matter? 

I reviewed Madronos, by Antonia Cobos, 
when it was first presented last March, 
and I do not intend to do so again except 
to report that in the meantime something 
new has been added — a scene between a 
blackamoor (Miss Cobos or Miss Boris) 
and two dancing girls; that Franklin 
seemed no less cruelly miscast this fall 
than he was last spring; that Nathalie 
Krassovska has made dull what Miss 
Cobos originally made stylish; and that 
Frank Hobi did another excellent job 
subbing for the injured Danielian. I 
should like to see the ballet shortened, 
especially by cutting out the solos by 
Franklin and Krassovska, which are just 
plain boring. 


New Books in 


MUSIC ano tHe DANCE 


THE STORY OF DANCE MUSIC 
By Paul Neftil 


The first com- 
prehensive work 
tracing the de- 


velopment of 
music in relation 
to the 
Profusely illus- 
trated, the book 
is prefaced by 
Martha Graham. 

$4.75 


dance. 


SOVIET BALLET 
by Juri Slonimsky 


This is a richly illustrated book written by 
Russians and dealing with their most ex- 
pressive form of artistic production.  In- 
cludes the names of ‘all the outstanding 
dancers and choreographers of the Soviet 


Union. $4.75 


FROM BEETHOVEN 


TO SHOSTAKOVICH 
by Max Graf 


The psychology of the composing process is 
discussed by the distinguished Viennese 
music critic. The how and why of composi- 
tion is explained, stressing the influence ef 
Origins, experiences and ideas upon the 
work of the composer. $4.75 


SHOSTAKOVICH: 


The Man and His Work 
by Ivan Martynov 


The works of Dmitri Shostakovich are said 
to reflect the true spirit of the Soviet 
people. Here is a sympathetic picture of 
the life of the composer, and an authorita- 
tive review of his compositions. ‘Provides 
a very good idea of what Shostakovich 
means to his countrymen. Contains genu- 
inely enlightening material.” 
—Library Journal 


THEORY OF HARMONY 
by Arnold Schoenberg 


$3.75 


The ‘Father of Atonality” outlines in read- 
able and scholarly fashion his modern theo- 
ry of harmony in music. The work is a tribute 
to the greatness of its author who besides 
being a revolutionary composer, has proved 
himself a deep and searching thinker. $7.50 


LIMITED EDITIONS 
USE HANDY ORDER COUPON BELOW: 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
1S East 40th Street, Dept. 211, N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


Please send me... copies of (write In 
margin) at $....___. Enclosed are $ 

ADDRESS 
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1947—YEAR THE FIRST PROFESSIONAL 
BALLROOM CHAMPIONSHIPS AMERICA 


S PROMISED in the SEPTEMBER 
issue of DANCE, here is news 
for ballroom fans — the FIRST 
AMERICAN PROFESSIONAL BALL- 
ROOM CHAMPIONSHIP CONTEST to 
be held: 
Friday, October 31 — RUMBA Contest 


Friday, November 7 — FOXTROT 


Contest 

Thursday, November 13 — TANGO 

Contest 

Friday, November 28—WALTZ Contest 

ALL-AROUND CHAMPIONSHIP FI. 

ALS — Friday, December 5th. 

The Place: CITY CENTER CASINO, 
135 West 55th St., New 
York City. 


* * * 


Read elsewhere in this issue about 
the Daily News’ sponsored Harvest 
Moon Ball, now in its 13th year of life. 
This annual ballroom fete is attended 
and cheered by as many souls as can 
elbow their way into Madison Square 
Garden, and they do, hanging from the 
rafters some of them. Does this point 
to devotion to dancing or the gregarious- 
ness of man? Maybe both. 

For a nation of ballroom-dance- 
conscious fans, we have had little to 
show, as compared with Britain’s glut 
of dance competitions, in the matter of 
real competition in ballroom, or for 
that matter in standardization of ball- 
room dance. Whether you like standard- 
ization or not, breathes there the fan 
with soul so dead, that never to himself 
has said, “This is my own, my native 
dance!” That was a question, that last. 

In line with this happy thought, 
DANCE, abetted by a nucleus of top 
authorities in the ballroom dance field, 
is sponsoring an event unique in Amer- 
ican dance, the FIRST PROFES.-. 
SIONAL BALLROOM DANCE compe- 
tition, in the hope that it may stimulate 
interest in ballroom dance by demon- 
stration of the highest standards of 


grace, rhythm and authentic steps and 


styles in our five most popular social 
dances. We need have no fear of play- 
ing second fiddle to England’s well- 
organized dance competitions, blessed 
as we are with vigorous native talent. 


Maestros of the ballroom dance put their heads together at round table panel discussion of the 
Advisory Board of the BALLROOM CHAMPIONSHIP CONTEST at the studio of Albert Butler. 
Beginning with Donald Sawyer (holding papers) in left foreground, and reading clockwise around 
the table: Oscar Duryea, Josephine Butler, Maya Boleyn, Rudolfo D'Avalos, Albert Butler (stand- 
ing), Bernie Sager, Fred LeQuorne, Gus Weber, Franklyn Oakley and Don LeBlanc. ALSO on 
Advisory Board, but not present are: Ralph de Villa, Herbert Lee, Arthur Murray and Gustavo 


Ramirez. 


$1000.00 IN CASH PRIZES! 


RULES GOVERNING 
THE FIRST PROFESSIONAL BALLROOM CHAMPIONSHIPS 


* 


Open to Ballroom Teachers, Contest Winners, Professional Dancers 


* 


The contest is open to those couples who 
come under the classification of “protessional” 
ballroom dancers. Limited judging time in 
any one evening makes it necessary to restrict 
registration. Early enrollment is_ therefore 
advised. 

The Advisory Committee reserves the right 
to reject any entry, or to disqualify the con- 
testant for reasoris it deems good and sufh- 
cient. The right to limit the number of con- 
testants from any one studio also is reserved. 

As professionals, couples must be prepared 


to dance proficiently in all five dances. The 
three couples with the highest number of 
points in each of the first five contests (fifteen 
couples altogether) will compete for the All- 
Round Championship on December 5th. Con- 
testants chosen for the finals in any of the five 
preliminary contests will not compete again 
until the final Championship is held. 

Awards will be made as eens The three 
couples with the highest scores in each of 


continued on page 4! 


Will YOU be the First American Professional 
Ballroom Champion? 


225 West 57 Street, New York. 


OPEN FORUM — for further discussion of these and other questions, come to the 
ONE IMPORTANT GENERAL MEETING OF ADVISORY COMMITTEE and CON- 
TESTANTS, Sunday, OCTOBER Sth at 8:30 P.M. at the Franklyn Oakley Studios, 
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BALLROOM 
DANCE 
TODAY 


FRESH WIND is blowing over the landscape of the social 

dance. For the first time in our history there is a con erted, 

planned effort on behalf of the ballroom dance tield to take 
stock of itself and look upward toward the standardization of ball- 
room dancing, an end considered desirable by any teacher of ballroom 
dance worthy of the name of teacher. 


Ballroom dance as we know it today is only some torty years old. 
It sprang from the vogue for ragtime. The social or ballroom dances 
which preceded it were hardly of the same genre of the ballroom 
dance of today, as any of them could have been broken down into 
their component solo parts, based on ballet or the turned out foot. 


Ballroom dance, forty years after the birth of ragtime, is such a 
social force, that one does well to give it its due. It is for these and 
other sufficient reasons that DANCE is participating in the first 
professional ballroom championships ever to be held in America, in 
respectful emulation of the perennial and traditional contests dear 
to the British, among whom standardization is a fact and not a dim 
hope. It is the hope of this writer that the day will come when pupils 
taught by a teacher of ballroom dance in Louisiana will meet a 
partner from Oregon, New York or Vermont and that they will under- 
stand the common language of the social dance, in place of the 
confused situation well known to us today. 


The need for a common level for the standards of social dance is 
older than our own times, if we are to believe one Stephen Philpot, 
a dancing master of Lewes, who lived some two hundred years ago 
during the reign of George Il of England. In a book entitled “An 
Essay on the Advantage of a Polite Education Joined with a Learned 
One” Master Lewes writes: 


“... The many different Ways that are now taught, occasion no 
small Confusion amongst these Gentlemen and Ladies who have 
learned of different Masters, whén they meet to entertain themselves 
in this Diversion. Mr. Weaver, in his translation of Monsieur Feuillet, 
has added by way of Supplement, all the Minuet Steps that have been 
taught by the best Masters in our own, and other Countries, since 
this Dance was invented. But which of those Steps should be taught, 
and in what Part of the Dance introduced, wants to be more generally 
agreed upon and settled ...1 have often thought it might be very 
well worth while for the Society of Dancing Masters to get a Patent 
for forming themselves into an incorporated Body; and then to admit 
of no Person into it, but such as were capable to undergo an Examina- 
tion, and found to be properly qualify’d for teaching that Art .. .” 


Thus Master Lewes two hundred years ago. 


That there is keen interest among teachers in standardization has 
been demonstrated by the manner in which accredited ballroom dance 
teachers locally have cooperated with and rallied to the direction 
of the Championship directors, Albert and Josephine Butler. That 
there is keen interest among professional ballroom teachers. and 
other dancers in the Championship has been demonstrated by the 
astounding response to the few lines given to it in the September 
DANCE, It augurs well for the contest and it augurs well for our 
readers, also, that this October issue of DANCE welcomes back to the 
fold as Ballroom Editors, the directors of the first professional ball- 
room championships, ALBERT and JOSEPHINE BUTLER. whose 
erudite and diverting articles on the social dance have appeared in 
these pages to the delight and education of all in the recent past. 


Now in this autumn of 1947, when the United Nations again con- 
vene inside our doors, and the folk dancers of 55 nations appear, as 
they did the week of September 14th in the Rockefeller Plaza, under 
the direction of Michael Herman to celebrate the unity among nations, 
the thought occurs, that in the ballroom dance there is indeed the 
dance of the world, the dance that can be understood and practiced 
everywhere, a language spoken by men everywhere. 


Sincerely yours, 


dance school teachers visit 
maharam 


Daily . . . throughout the country, dance teachers are 
visiting Maharam branches at New York, Chicago and 
Los Angeles. And . . . are constantly delighted with the 
wide selection of costume fabrics and accessories for their 
coming recital needs. What's more .. . they see the many 
new and exciting colors that are now available in most 


fabrics. 


When close by, drop in at your nearest Maharam show- 
room and discuss your problems with our courteous and 
efficient Dance School Staff. If you cannot come in, write 
us and we will endeavor to fulfill your requirements by 
mail order. Costume sketches are available from our 


designer. 


* 


“The House of Service" 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES 
& East Lake St. 927 Century Bidg. 1113 So. Los Angeles St. 
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The All-Around winners of the 13th Annual Harvest Moon Ball in action during the Viennese Waltz. Talented and attractive couple 
May Wenz and Frank Kuzel won three week contract to appear at Loew's State Theatre in New York and cash prizes. 


bumper crop 

of harvestmooners 
eulled from 1947 
Harvest Moon Ball 
at Madison 

Square Garden 
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HAPPY NEW 
MARVEST MOON 


by ALBERT and JOSEPHINE BUTLER 


AKE A SOFT SEPTEMBER NIGHT IN NEW Yorn. add 

Madison Square Garden bulging with happy people. 

mix with two-score pretty girls and stalwart youths 
dancing their hearts out. stir in 20.000) voices singing 
“Happy Birthday” to Alan Ladd. sprinkle with Bill Robin- 
son. the De Marcos. Lena Horne. and Diosa Costello. and 
we give you that wonderful concoction. the News Welfare 
Associations 15th Annual Harvest Moon Ball! 

The thrilling strains of the Star Spangled Banner official- 
ly opened the Ball on the dot of 8:50. the night of Septem- 
her 3rd. Every seat. from boxes to the uppermost reaches 
of the Garden was filled. It is not fashionable to be late 
for the Harvest Moon Ball. 

Then came the parade of contestants. with erect and 
debonair carriage that successfully camoullaged spines that 
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had momentarily turned to water. This was the moment 
that many of these youngsters, all amateurs, had spent years 
waiting for. It is traditional in the Harvest Moon Ball for 
dancers to work their way up, rung by rung, first in the 
preliminaries, and then in the Garden. until they achieve 
the ultimate — a professional appearance at Loew’s State 
Theatre. 

With suave Ed Sullivan pacing the show, the event 
ticked off with smooth precision. Divisional contests, guest- 
stars, and celebrities were served up to the roaring crowd 
in dazzling abundance. Were the circuses of ancient Rome 
ever like this? Had any public idol ever had such a moment 
as Alan Ladd, when he was called to the stage to receive 
a lighted birthday cake. while the throng sang their affec- 
tionate best wishes? 

The Foxtrot Competition led off. with Elsie and Peter 
Hurba, who danced with a flow and lift, taking first honors. 
The Rumba crown went to a very attractive couple, May 
FE. Wenz and Frank Kuzel, who later won the All Round 
Championship. Graceful Marsha and Nicholas Accardi 
triumphed in the Viennese Waltz, while Lenore and Robert 
Scrocca took first place in the Tango. Jitterbug Jive first 
honors went to Nancy Price and Rudy Edwards. 

With three married couples taking first places, a point 
might here be pondered, and a moral drawn. We worried 
this question a bit but failed to reach any conclusions. 

Both the Tango and the Jitterbug competitions posed 
interesting situations. The Scroccas, Tango winners, tiny 
in stature, and with great charm in movement, danced a 
smooth, flowing, international-style Tango, more typical of 
the dance as it is done in the East Side cafes and hotels, 
and in Europe and South America. The other contestants’ 
Tango was more particularly Broadway style. replete with 
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Upside down view of contestant displaying, among other commodities, 
chic and danceable costume, typical of all gowns worn in contest. 


scissors and kicks, and lacking the easy grace that charac- 
terized the winners’ performance. The Scroccas had captured 
the audience, and the judges’ decision was extremely 
popular. 

The Jitterbugging was very tired. It seemed the flesh 
was weak, and even the spirit wasn’t very willing. In other 
years the very appearance of the teams from Harlem had 
lifted the crowd to a frenzy. If there had ever been rhythm 
incarnate, it had been embodied in those dancers. This 
year the teams danced, the judges made their decisions, but 
the spark was gone. Tempus mutantur, and dancing, as ever, 
changes with them. They are dancing Foxtrots, medium 
tempo Waltzes, and a little Rumba at the Savoy in Harlem 
these days. 

The Foxtrot, Waltz and Rumba were pleasing, and up 
to Harvest Moon Ball standards. 

To the winners went $3,500.00 in “Stage contracts. In 
addition, first, second and third prize winners shared in 
a total of $2,700.00 in gift certificates from New York 
stores. 

Noro Morales and his Orchestra played for Rumba, 
Waltz and Tango, while Ray McKinley and his Orchestra 
provided the accompaniment for Foxtrot and Jitterbug. 

Judges were Joseph Belford, Frances Chalif and Donald 
Sawyer of New York City, Elsa Heilich of Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, and George Rutherford of Poughkeepsie, New York. 
Scoring was done under the Olympic Point System, with 
points awarded for (1) posture and appearance (2) tempo 
and rhythm (3) proper execution, and (4) variety. Judges 
give a team 5 points for excellent, 4 points for good, 3 for 
fair and 2 for poor. All selections seemed to be well received 
by the crowd. 

The costume designer for any production always rates 
a special notice. And since almost every girl in the Harvest 
Moon Ball is her own designer and dressmaker, and the 
girls gowns are a spectacular part of the whole show, we 
make a profound bow to each lovely lady, who had patently 
spent infinite thought and time to make her very own 
creation the most ravishing among the ravishing. There is 
subtlety and showmanship in Harvest Moon Ball gowning. 

After the Ball was over. and the crowds were drifting 
out of the Garden, one seasoned Harvest Moon Ball go-er 
was saying to his companions, “Now you see why people 
start standing in line at 4 a. m. to buy tickets.” Obviously. 
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In action are seen three views of the uninhibited 
acolytes of the Great God Jitte:bug, whose 
power, as the accompanying article suggests, 
seems to be on the wane. 
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STATE OF THE UNIONS 


by ANN BARZEL 


feel that lucky union ecard, dancer! 
it was tough to be without one 


OU STUDY DANCING for years and years, and work and 
sweat and weep and dream -—— not to mention pay 
out lots of hard-earned money, yours and your dad's. 

Then you go to audition after audition and die a thousand 
deaths, and one day you land a job. Not long after that you 
get your first pay check, and a nice chunk is automatically 


taken out of it, or a very demanding person turns up and_ 


collects a tidy sum. You are now a member of a union 
affliated with the American Federation of Labor. 


You don't resent it at all that after you got yourself a 
job without its help the union steps in and gets a cut. The 
fact is, from now on the union is your guardian angel, the 
rock on which you lean. your sole bargaining agent. 


Whether he belongs to the American Guild of Vaudeville 
Artists or to Chorus Equity (or Actor’s Equity) the dancer’s 
lot is a better one because of these organizations. Not only 
does he eat better, but he travels more comfortably, has 
more leisure hours and has whatever security can be offered 
in this precarious profession. 

The oldest union for dancers (and don't come knocking 
at our door with notes on medieval players’ guilds) is 
Chorus Equity, which was organized on August 12, 1919. 
The most important provision made at that time was that 
ensemble dancers in Broadway shows be paid a minimum 
of $30 a week in New York and $35 on tour. This has been 
upped several times and now the minimum pay is $60 in 


New York and $65 on the road. 


But salary is not the union’s only concern. Its jurisdic- 
tion starts with auditions and a requirement of at least 
three open tryouts for each show. Because of the intense 
competition for dance jobs this has now become a pretty 
heartless spectacle with hundreds of ambitious kids bashing 
their heads against stone walls trying to make an impression 
on producers and dance directors, who nine out of ten 
times haven't the time or patience to give a fair audition, 
and really shouldn't have to. It’s their show and if they 
have already made their minds up as to whom they want 
to hire who is to say nay? 

More practical is the ruling that requires pay for re- 
hearsals. There was a time when a show rehearsed for 
months while players lived —- or rather starved —— on 
hopes. Now rehearsal pay starts at once with $25 per 
week for the first four weeks and half salary for the next 
two. If more than six weeks of rehearsals are required 
the management must pay full salaries. 


After a show has opened rehearsal hours are again 
under definite rules. Contracts have provisions limiting 
rehearsals to from 8 to 12 hours per week and requiring 
a rest of 12 hours between performance and the next re- 
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hearsal. The one difficulty here is that sometimes manage- 
ments can wangle special “concessions” for extra rehears- 
ing at the dancer's expense. 

The job that didn’t pay off was at one time the dancer’s 
nightmare. That is now eliminated by the requirement to 
post bonds to cover two weeks salaries before any show 
can start rehearsing. 

The sudden closing of a show is no longer possible since 
a rule calls for two weeks notice to be posted. The old 
story of the stranded actor is no more now that Chorus 
Equity insists that all its members be given railroad fare 
to the city in which the show originated. And not just 
plain railroad fare, but specifically Pullman accommoda- 
tions if it is an overnight trip. Vacations with pay are the 
latest advantage, but you must be in a long-run hit to get 
that. 

To join the union is simple. Just get the job, they'll 
come around and sign you up on the first pay-day. The 
Broadway theatre is a closed shop. You're not asked if 
you want to join. On the other hand, no one has to vote 
you in. Once you have a job you are automatically in. 
The initiation fee is $25 and the dues are $12 a year. A 
dancer out of work gets an honorable withdrawal and 
pays up a small amount to be reinstated the next time he 
lands a job. 

Soloists are members of Actor’s F-quity and get more pay 
and need less protection. 

Now, for instance, you work in the line at the Music 
Hall or the Roxy, or in a night club, a representative from 
AGVA, the American Guild of Vaudeville Artists, will be 
looking in on you. 

The wage scale this organization has worked out is 
graded according to rank and swank of the place you work 
in. Not long ago some of those little joints in Greenwich 
Village and fly-by-night places all over the country were 
paying line girls about $18 a week. The minimum today in 
a Grade C place of that kind is $37.50. If you can get into 
a Grade B club your minimum is $50 or $55, while if 
you re tall and pretty enough to get into a Grade A place 
like the Copacabana you can take home at least $65 per 
week. 

For a night club show you can rehearse one week with- 
out pay. Rehearsals are limited to 8 hours a day and after 
the first week, rehearsal salary is one-half regular one with 
a maximum of two weeks rehearsing at that scale. Before 
the show opens the rehearsal periods must include two 
hours of rest in every 8 hours. If the dancers are rehearsing 
a new show while the old is still playing. six hours practice 
per day is the limit. 
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The dancer is freed from that bugaboo, fear of firing, 
by the provision that dancers,\who have been kept after 
the third day of rehearsal are in for the run of the show, 
unless cause can be shown. 

Posted guarantees of one week’s salary takes a little of 
the insecurity out of this branch of show business. 

The hardest groups to legislate for were the lines or 
ballets in picture-presentation houses such as the Music 
Hall and Roxy in New York. Admittedly those are pretty 
tough jobs, with four or five shows a day and always a new 
show to rehearse. The girls at these places get $50 or $55 
to start with graduated raises after six and twelve months. 

Time to live is the important thing for a girl doing this 
grind and contracts today provide for no more than 30 
shows per week and two weeks of rest after every six weeks 
of work. Rehearsing is limited and there are no after-show 
rehearsals. 

Dancers are easy to exploit as they are usually so 
ambitious. Getting a good part is more important than 
getting paid so the union helped out by insisting that 
any line girl stepping out of the line and doing an extra 
bit gets paid extra. A 36 measure solo passage calls for 
$7.50 per week extra pay. 

The line girls that tour as units have AGVA supervised 
contracts that stipulate $50 minimum pay plus a $10 bonus 
per week to be set aside for the girls who stick out the 
entire season. A swing girl, one who steps in any position 
in the line, is provided so the girls have a six day week. 
That usually means one night off to sleep or come see 
the show from the front. 

Soloists in variety or vaudeville also get protection from 
AGVA. Agents’ commissions are limited to 10%. Travelling 
conditions, costuming, even cleaning bills are provided for. 
Also acts cannot be dropped or fired at the whim of a 
manager without having the union to reckon with. 

AGVA has eliminated those drains on dancers, “guest 
nights” for free, and unauthorized “benefits”. Sick pay 
without deductions if a performer is certified ill is an im- 
portant step forward. 

Chorus Equity and AGVA have jurisdiction over dancers 
who work in “commercial” productions. The place of work 
is a big or little business for profit and naturally every- 
thing is on a business or let’s-make-a-living basis. The 
American Guild of Musical Artists had a much harder 
problem. It had to dig into the sacrosanct province of Art, 
where the dollar is blushed at and everything is being done 
for the good of The Dance, and sacrifices are expected— 
especially of the dancers. 


It wasn’t so long ago that dancers rehearsed weeks and 
months and performed for nothing, or companies toured 
with dancers paid as little as $26 per week and with a 
number of “student” or apprentice dancers who paid their 
own way. Rehearsal hours were unlimited and often were 
scheduled after the last ballet at night. Sick or injured 
dancers were off the payroll and travel was by day coach 
or bus. 

Then in 1939 Lincoln Kirstein had his Ballet Caravan 
sign up with AGMA and gave the dancers contracts that 
called for $45 per week minimum pay with $20 per week 
for rehearsals. The next company to come in on this was 
the Littlefield Ballet with similar provisions. The foreign 
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companies remained aloofly immersed in Art and ex- 
ploitation, and there were murmurings of picketing their 
stage doors in tights and tutus. 


However, AGMA gained strength and respect and soon 
all the touring companies, large and small, had to accept 
the union as sole bargaining agent for the dancers. The 
late Ted Carr, an editor of Dance Magazine, was among 
the pioneers who worked for this. Now the basic contract 
a dancer in a ballet company gets is an impressive 16 
page document that gives him benefits no dancer dreamed 
of ten years ago. In fact if the dancer’s reading comprehen- 
sion were a bit higher he would know often there are some 
provisions that he has never been smart enough to take 
advantage of. 

Besides the minimum wage, which is about $72.00 in the 
city of origin, the ballet member is given the secure feeling 
that he is guaranteed 36 weeks of work per year (21 per- 
forming weeks and 15 rehearsal weeks). He knows that if 
he gets sick or is injured while dancing he is still on the 
pay roll for at least two weeks. There can be no mid-season 
lay-offs without pay, and if the index of the cost of living 
rises he is to be given a commensurate increase in salary. 

Rehearsal hours with overtime pay for extra rehearsals, 
free days, transportation are all supervised by AGMA. There 
is provision for six pairs of tights or opera lengths to 
be provided by the management and a pair of toe shoes 
for every 12 acts. Extra pay for stage-managing chores or 
choreographic ones are demanded, and the right granted to 
do other work on off weeks or vacations. 


Most of us remember the Russian ballet stranded and 
on strike in Cuba and the fiasco that was. Since that time 
dancers leaving the country are protected by requiring 
managements to deposit two weeks salary. Arrangements 
are made that dancers be paid in U.S. money so that ex- 
change rates will not make a big difference in real salary 
scales. However, AGMA has nothing to say about con- 
ditions in companies not organized in America. Artists 
going out of the country with such troupes do so at their 
own risk even if they are members of the union. 

AGMA worked out the Ballet Theatre contracts which 
made the London trip so pleasant for the dancers last year. 
Not only was the fare to England paid, but expense money 
on board ship was provided, and a representative from 
Ballet Theatre proceeded to England before the company 
and made sure of board and lodging at stipulated prices 


for the entire troupe. 


Dancers in opera companies and concert groups, as well 
as ballet companies, come under the jurisdiction of AGMA 
and have benefited thereby. One ill corrected is the one- 
performance out-of-doors opera deal. It used to be that 
you rehearsed forever and got $5 for your trouble. Or, 
not infrequently, in the shuffle of make-shift affairs you 
got nothing. Today rehearsing is limited and the pay is 
$17.50 for every single performance in New York, a bit 
less in other cities, and posted in advance. 


The hardest groups to corral into the unions have been 
the very socially conscious modern dancers. The difficulty, 
however, is not idealogical. It is simply a matter of lack 
of economic arrangements and the non-existence of respon- 
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BALLET EMBATTLED 


by DORATHI BOCK PIERRE 


figure of earth in the austere setting of the happy influence upon 
the affairs of 

American 
ballet by 
Ballet Theatre's 


LUCIA CHASE 


N THE DANCE WORLD Lucia Chase is unique. | use the 
word in its fullest meaning. for Miss Chase is an artist, 
and her dominant characteristic is an innate modesty. 
Her modesty verges on a phobia and is completely sincere. 
She is the most dificult person to interview for she will not 
talk about herself. She is charming, witty and gay, and 
will talk voluably and intelligently about dancing in general 
and Ballet Theatre and its dancers in particular — but 
rarely about her part in it. 

She has a genuine talent which makes her outstanding 
in several ballets, notably her dramatic roles; and she is 
pleased that her performance of the doll in “Petrouchka” 
has been likened by Stravinsky to Nijinska’s, “the greatest 
of them all.” 

She is completely unselfish in praise of everyone in the 
company and will talk on and on about them, prompting 
her interviewer in their fine points, but when you bring the 
subject around to her, she will look at you quickly and say 
“My private life? Please do not mention it. Have you heard 
that I founded Ballet Theatre? It is not true. Have you heard 
I alone support Ballet Theatre? That has done so much 
harm to the company for it has kept people who might wish 
to be patrons from giving their much needed help.” 

What Lucia Chase does not tell, perhaps because she is 
not really aware of it herself, is that she has a remarkable 
vitality, and a gift for organization. An organizational 
ability is rarely found in artists, and if they possess it, it is 
kept hidden by the high degree of competition existing in 


Walter E. Owen the arts. But in Miss Chase this ability is so selfless that 
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Constantine 


During Ballet Theatre's first year, Michael Fokine's Carnival’ appeared 
in the repertory with Lucia Chase and Leon Danielian dancing Colum- 
bina and Harlequin. 


she is embarrassed if it is mentioned. 

Lucia Chase comes from a noted New England family. 
“A very large family. I have a hundred and forty-nine 
relatives on my father’s side alone. Touring is fun for I 
have at least one relative in every city we play.” 

Lucia is the third of five sisters. Their parents were liberal 
and believed in progressive education, and were quick to give 
the girls sympathetic understanding for all their endeavors. 

They had a French governess, and Lucia and two of her 
sisters have never lost the habit of speaking only French 
together, with the result that she speaks fluently. Languages 
became a hobby, and when the Ballet Theatre appeared in 
Mexico City she spoke the marration of Peter and the Wolf 
in Spanish. She has studied Russian, and said she was 
“determined to master it.” 

The Chase sisters attended St. Margaret's School in Water- 
bury, Connecticut. They all loved the theatre, but Lucia 
made up her mind to become part of it. She appeared in 
the school plays, and on a summer trip to Europe saw her 
first ballet performances in London and Paris and decided 
the ballroom dancing lessons she had been taking were not 
enough — she wanted ballet, too! 

She entered the Theatre Guild School where she came 


_under the direction of Rouben Mamoulian who recognized 


her inherent dramatic talent and encouraged her natural 
pantomimic ability. At the same time she was studying 
singing with Mme. Gandenzi, ballet with Vestoff; and was 
active in the Junior League. 

She heard one day that Mikhail Mordkin was doing a 
ballet for a performance for the Junior League. She audi- 
tioned for him and was chosen for the leading role. This 
began an association which lasted for seven years. 

She became more and more interested in ballet and less 
in opera and drama, and when Mordkin enlarged his group 
to a company producing full-length ballets she went with 
them. This tour through Canada and the middle west was 
the first taste of ballet theatrical life Miss Chase had expe- 
rienced, and the die for her future was irrevocably cast. 

The manager of the Mordkin Company conceived the idea 
of forming the Ballet Theatre, using the Mordkin group as 
its nucleus. Miss Chase with her usual enthusiasm entered 
so wholeheartedly into the project, working, planning, 
encouraging —- even plotting the course, that what might 
have been only a good idea emerged into a reality and 
made American ballet history in the great ballet tradition. 
That first season was 1940. In the intervening years great 
changes have taken place in Ballet Theatre, and Miss Chase’s 
position with it. 

With her Yankee background she became increasingly 
annoyed at the thought that an American company should 
be advertised as Russian Ballet just to take advantage of the 
publicity value of the few Russian ballets in their repertoire. 
As the future of the company was of paramount interest to 
her. and she wanted the company to stand upon its own 
merits. a break with the management was inevitable, as 
the company looked more and more to her for leadership 
and she was forced into making decisions which would 
assure continuation of the company. 


After deciding to change management she hunted vainly 
for someone, and was reluctantly forced to take much of 
that burden on her own shoulders. In the spring of 1945 
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she accepted the position of Administrative Director, until, 
as she says “Someone proper can be found.” She was ably 
assisted by Oliver Smith who had been identified with the 
company as designer and producer. 

It was not until the end of the 1946 season. however. 
that Ballet Theatre became an entirely independent organi- 
zation and Miss Chase could turn her attention to building 
it into a National Institution. 

Her first step was a triumphant engagement at Covent 
Garden, London. which properly enough opened on July 
4th, 1946 and ran through August 3lst. Returning to the 
United States the company opened its fall season at the 
Broadway Theater. She admits the last season was difficult 
because they had to prove to theater managers that they were 
dependable and capable of handling their own business. 
Playing against two other ballet companies and suffering 
from late bookings, the company came out the winner 
against such odds, with the result they have the best of 
bookings for this coming season. with local managers clam- 
oring for their appearance. 

This has been a vindication for Miss Chase’s faith in 
American art and artists. She did not take time to rest. 
but immediately turned her eager, searching mind toward 
ways and means of stabilizing her gains and guaranteeing 
future expansion. She dreamed of a permanent foundation. 
organized on a nation-wide basis to support the company 
as a National Ballet company. Last Christmas she made her 
first move in this direction. 

Of greatest help and encouragement during the formative 
period was Dwight Deere Wiman. astute and experienced 
showman. A group of interested patrons were approached. 
and with Mrs. Wales Latham and Carleton Smith as co- 
founders, the Ballet Theatre Foundation was incorporated 
last March as a non-profit organization to support and 
“continue presentation of ballet in America.” Formal 
announcement was made in newspapers throughout the coun- 
try on May 15th. Plans are well advanced for the formation 
of the Ballet Theatre Guild. with units to be developed in 
all the cities where Ballet Theatre appears on tour. 

Ballet Theatre was booked to appear again this summer in 
London, but contracts were not consumated because of 
various difficulties. Miss Chase regrets not appearing in 
London, but is delighted that she can devote all of her time 
to plans for the Foundation and the Guild. Others may go 
on vacation, but Miss Chase spends most of her time in her 
office in New York. | 

Instead of practise clothes in a rehearsal hall she now 
sits at a desk, mapping tours. talking to people in endless 
meetings for the Foundation. and for new ballets for the 
coming season. She is anxious to make it possible for 
lowered admissions to ballet programs, for more of the 
ten cent School Matinees. to bring ballet art to all of the 
people everywhere. 


There is only one wistful note. These business matters 
interfere. with her dancing, and she is really happiest in the 
role of performer in the company. She plans to continue her 
dual role of performer-director, and hopes the new season 
may bring her a new character role. 


Lucia Chase is the most important woman in the ballet 


world today, but she is still a modest. sincere and self- ° 


effacing artist. 
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Another Fokine masterpiece shows off the mimetic talents of Miss 
Chase as the puppet ballerina in “Petrouchka”™. 


Informal portrait of LUCIA CHASE, friendly and cool as the back- 
ground of ferns. 


Cecil Beaton, London 
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Opposite page: Opening scene in ballet “La 
Sylphide"” with dancers Roland Petit and Nina 
Vyroubova of the Ballets des Champs Elysees, a 
prime example of Berard costuming, displaying 
both the sensitive and the bold. 


Christian Berard and friend, resting in a Berard 
set for "Les Bonnes”, a play by Jean Genet, pro- 
duced in Paris by Louis Jouvet, 1947. Perhaps be- 
cause, as everyone knows, it takes such a long time 
to get a telephone number in France. 


HRISTIAN BeRARD has been before the public for over twenty 
years — ever since 1924 when at the age of 22 he designed 
Les Elves for Michel Fokine in New York — yet except for 
certain ballet decors he is practically unknown by the American 
public which has long since recognized Picasso, Dali, Chagall and 
Tchelitchew. 
Berard’s advertisement posters for beauty products such as 
Nina Ricci perfumes and Marie Earle creams are seen but not 


some notes 


on the career of 


designer appreciated by thousands of women, and some of his Steuben 
glass designs have found their way into homes, but Berard’s most 
CHRISTIAN important medium has been the mimed and dramatic theatre. 
Virtually every stage work Berard has designed — for Jouvet, 

BERARD Cocteau, Massine, or Balanchine — has been a masterpiece. 


In France Berard is known for his Reine Margot (Bourdet). 
Cyrano de Bergerac (Rostand), Le Corsair, and Cocteau’s Machine 
by Infernale and Romeo et Juliette. Many of these have been 
mounted by Berard’s great friend, the outstanding actor-director 
BAIRD Louis Jouvet, for whom Berard has created some of his most 
. prodigiously imaginative work. Incidentally Jouvet is the only 
HASTINGS one of Berard’s close collaborators who was not intimately con- 
nected with Diaghilev. 
But even in France, Berard’s paintings — “Promenade”. 
“Sleeping Figure”, “Gymnast” and his self portraits as well as 
portraits of Cocteau, Damia — to name but a few of hundreds, 
are not well known. 
Berard is both an outstanding theatre designer and a great 
painter, though. as George Amberg pointed out in a_ recent 
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Museum of Modern Art publication on Berman, usually these 
qualities do not go together. Precisely because his paintings give 
us insight into his methods as well as his ends, let us first discuss 
some of their salient attributes. Berard’s figures seem to be 
arranged in space depth like dream projections — phantoms. 
W. George has said — for Berard has the faculty of expressing 
his subject in a sensitive manner without localizing it or giving 
it situation. His paintings, like his ballet work, are perfectly 
personally impersonal. His characters are interested in you and 
communicate with you, impersonally. Poetically Berard endows 
his characters’ faces and gestures with prestige and a certain 
occult eloquence. Note that we use the word gesture, and not the 
word pose, for Berard’s figures are anything but conventionally 
static: they seem to move — gracefully and unhesitatingly — 
while we look at them. They have no volume or weight and they 
are almost transparent. They are living expressions of an idea. 
a state of the spirit. Their pantomime is of a mental kind, still 
they are realistic enough to be persuasive. Berard’s characters are 
at once particular and unique and at the same time universal. 
They seem to be crystal clear, and nevertheless full of self ques- 
tioning. They are open and closed; extrovert and introvert. They 
all are under some tension. 

Berard works with visual metaphors. but not with idols. nor is 
he concerned with the three unities of time, place and action. He 
is concerned only with poetic action, and his characters for this 
reason act spontaneously —- and simultaneously. They have 
“souls” and thus are capable of passing each other without even 
“seeing” one another, as in the “Meeting”, yet they also have 
“brains”, as opposed to some artists’ abstract “animated dolls”. 
Berard’s characters may look right through you at the same time 
they size you up. 

Moving into the theatre and taking the 1933 Balanchine- 
Tchaikowsky ballet, Mozartiana, as an example, we find ourselves 
in the simplicity of the outskirts of an Italian town, on the cross- 
roads of a metaphysical city. This is typical of Berard’s open 
sets, wherein lighting plays such an important part. But for his 
costumes, Berard becomes complex. He, preeminently among 
modern designers, rediscovers the essential laws of movement by 
designing costumes which, mould and upholster the body and 
always give the effect of having been made for the particular 
character. His work is discreet but personal and would never pass 
unnoticed. 


As the curtain rises in Mozartiana we see a young man in an 
eighteenth century monk’s garb, dancing vivaciously, alone. Soon 
he is joined by a group of peasant girls who perform an ingenious 
minuet. Then the two classic dancers, the man in tights and the 
girl in a white tutu with plumes and a veil. offer a flirtatious. 
wittily brilliant duet full of the gaiety and beauty of Tchai- 
kowsky’s music based on Mozartian airs. The lights change. as the 
girl and boy disappear, only to return pompously crowned with 
golden laurels. and finally gaiety closes the ballet as the peasants 
dance. 


One thing practical about Berard’s sets is their complete 
manoeuverability as well as their natural liveability. In Les 
Forains the set is put up and taken down right in front of the 
audience. For Jouvet’s production of School of Women at the 
Comedie Francaise, Berard created the seventeenth century with 
a lack of accuracy which cried authenticity, and to move from the 
Louis XIV interior to the tailored garden, Moliere’s people had 
but to open the enormous swinging doors. In Giraudoux’s satire 


La Folle de Chaillot, which Jouvet produced in 1945, Berard 


Costume design for deity in "Sev- 
enth Symphony”. From the collec- 
tion of the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo. 


Costume design for ghoul in 
“Symphonie Fantastique’. From 
the collection of Alexander lolas. 


The grace of utter simplicity de- 
fined in the settings by Berard for 
"Les Forains’ (Ballets des Champs 
Elysees) which can be put up and 
taken down on stage. 


Lipnitzki, Paris 
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Costume designs reproduced by courtesy of the 
Theatre Arts Collection, Museum of Modern Art 
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recreated Chez Francis, the urban cafe at Place Alma for the 
first act, and then turned to the believably unbelievable cellar 
where, in the second act, the Folle plotted the destruction of 
civilization’s political parasites. In Racine’s /llusion Comique 
Berard developed a different mood for each of the five acts — 
witness the prison scene in one, the marionettes in another, and 
so on. All these moods mounted to create atmosphere, for Berard 
understands perfectly that frequently several moods are needed 
to complete an “atmosphere”. 

Other ballets for which Berard designed outstanding sets 
include Cotillon (1932) (Chabrier-Balanchine), Symphonie Fan- 
tastique (1936) (Berlioz-Massine), Faun (1938) (Debussy Mas- 
sine), and the early collaboration with Boris Kochno, La Nuit 
as well as the recent success Les Forains (1945) (Sauguet-Petit) 
and La Sylphide (1946) (Schneitzhoffer-Petit). Another of Ber- 
ard’s triumphs has been the superb sets and costumes for Jean 
Cocteau’s fantastic and beautiful film, Le Belle et la Bete. 

The genius of Berard’s costumes is heightened by the fact that 
he personally fits them to his leading dancers with tremendous 
care, and in the case of Seventh Symphony (1937) (Beethoven- 
Massine), the adjusting of the individual dancers’ flowing colored 
splashes magically turned this ballet from mediocrity to great- 
ness. Berard has more than an undérstanding of architecture, a 
knack for costuming and an eye for color. He has completeness 
of conception and then knowledge*and perseverance in the execu- 
tion of the details of his ideas. 
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“Cushion Dance" of the I5th-lé6th centuries, 
reconstructed from authentic old prints for bal- 
let production of "Romeo and Juliet" at the 
Bolshoi Theatre, Moscow. Elena Iliushchenko and 
Alexander Radunsky as Lady and Lord Capulet. 


Gregory Farmaniantz, Armenian danseur, ap- 
pears in Act Il, scene | of “Romeo and Juliet" 
in the Dance of the Jesters. 


ANOTHER 
ROMEO 

AND 

JULIET 


Friar Lawrence (Alexei Bulgakov, venerable 
mime, aged 75) weds Romeo and Juliet (Ga- 
lina Ulanova and Michael Gabovitch). 
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Despair among the Capulets when the dead 
Tybalt is found in the street by servants. 


Grief in the bedchamber of Juliet upon the dis- 
covery of her body by the Nurse. Lord Capulet, 
| Lord Paris and the Nurse in evidence around 
the bed of the drugged Juliet. 


the BARD 
at the 
BOLSHO!I theatre. 
Moscow. U.S.S.KR. 


The role of Juliet danced by Elena Chikwaidze. 
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A Polish village performance of the Mazur. 


from Polish earth 
springs the vigorous 
folk dance 
popularly called 
the Mazurka 


by W. G. RAFFE 


Traditional costumes worn by dancers of the 
Mazur. 


HE MazurKa is a group dance, known all over Poland and in 

her bordering countries. It is peculiar to all of the flat and 

marshy plains between Czechoslovakia and the Baltic Sea. 
Part of the former province of Ost Preussen has long been known as 
Mazurien. 

There is some reason to believe that this characteristic peasant 
dance began with the very practical measures of movement through 
these dangerous marshes, where one careless step in early spring, 
when the thaw set in, might mean death by drowning in the silent 
mud. The experienced dweller in the marshes, the Mazur-Ao_ or 
“People of the Mazur” or the mazes, the twisting ways or uncertain 
path, alone would know where to put down his foot safely, much 
as his kinsman farther south in the highlands of the Tatry knew 
where to put his foot on rock climbing. 

The skilful eye learns to note the hump of firmly rooted grass, 
as a safe point to stand on for the brief moment. The marsh man 
leaps, front or sideways, swiftly from one grass hummock to the 
next. He guides a maiden by holding her hand lightly, and this 
leading couple are followed by the younger people or the strangers 
who have been invited. Let the enemy beware! He will find no guide 
and will surely be lost in the deep dark mud! 

There, in principle, is the beginning of a genuine folk dance. 
It rises from essential group movements of the tribe. When the 
peasants are gathered for some festival, safe in an isolated camp. 
they imitate the same sort of movement, just for fun! 

That is one important mode of dance origin. The needful move- 
ment is imitated into suggestion, the reality is turned into an art 
form, for all real art is not a stupid photographic imitation of 
nature or of life; it is a vivid and compressed suggestion of life, 
with a vitality of its own. 

Such a form of art is the Mazur* of Poland. Even its variations 
indicate the slight differences that must exist also in the original 
group act of crossing a marsh. As every path differs in detail so 
may the characteristic dance also differ, to remind the villagers of 
perils they have safely passed through. 

No traditional folk dance can truly be known and realized by us 
in a modern mode until its original formation has been discovered 
by this method of careful analysis. We simply must know what was 
the original meaning and vital purpose of each step or gesture 
before we can make it ourselves with any sort of vivid suggestion. 
Even more necessary, is this knowledge of folk dance origins when 
we find that folk dance forms have been borrowed to put into stage 
ballet. 

There, these once living forms are likely to lapse into the decay 
of merely exhibitionist technique; more and more loaded with 
ornament, less and less imbued with real design. Here we can learn 
much from the Polish Mazur. 

In its primitive form the popular Mazur was a folk dance in the 
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Young peasant of Poland blows her horn. A girl from Spala in 
a local brass band plays the Mazurka for village festivities. 


province of Mazowske. In its finished form it is an aristocratic 
dance expressing love and the military spirit. It is a dance for 
younger people. The stage Mazur was always in the program of 
Anna Pavlova’s company, but to see the real Mazur one has to 
visit Poland. 

* * * 

Cellarious, the famous dancing master, in the early half of the 
nineteenth century, says: 

“The Mazur is a dance of independence, which has no rule but 
the taste and peculiar fancy of the dancer. It is improvised in the 
course of its execution, and it is this constant inspiration which 
renders the Mazur so attractive. The Mazur is composed, at once, 
of impulse, majesty, unreservedness and allurement. It has even 
something of the warlike.” 

When Cellarius wrote thus about the Mazur, he had in mind 
particularly, the ballroom version, fashionable in the foreign 
“salons” during the first half of the nineteenth century. The Mazur, 
on the stage or in the ballroom, was just as popular in Russia, as 
in Poland. The Russian bourgeoisie and aristocracy and the Tsars 
took part. 

But most of all the Mazur was danced by soldiers, where today, 
in the Red Army, it is as great a favorite as it was in the Tsar’s 
armies of the nineteenth century. 

The Mazur can be danced in two principal styles, either the 
stage version or the ballroom version. The ballroom Mazur is more 
original, for at the earlier period men and women, according to their 
fancy, danced different steps. They do not dance in a close position, 
as in current ballroom dances, but the figures are called out by the 
Master of Ceremonies, who dances with a lady as a leading couple. 

In the stage Mazur the steps and figures are all carefully arranged | 
by the ballet master. Here the women can dance the same steps as 
the men, dancing with the same foot. 

The Mazur is essentially an ensemble dance, with an occasional 
entree of duets, but no solo dance. Often it is arranged as follows: 

At the beginning one couples dance once or twice around the 
room following the leading couple; this figure is named Promenade. 
At the end they finish with a turn called tour sur place. If the Mazur 
is done by four couples, they now stand one couple in each corner. 
Then comes some general dance figure. like the Grand Chaine or 
Corbeille, when everybody mingles, halted again with Promenade 
and Tour sur Place. Following those few general figures danced by 
the whole company is an exhibition by a single couple, then more 
general figures. Next comes an exhibition of another couple, again 
some general figures, and so on without interruption, until all the 
good couples have shown their talent in the entrées and the rest of 
the dancers are exhausted. 

The stage Mazur can continue for several minutes, but the ball- 


room version may sometimes last an hour. 
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The music of the Mazur is composed in 34 time or 3¢ time. This 
rhythm demands emphasis on the second step. Their accent is not 
permanent; according to the composition it is placed on one of 
the three beats in the bar, or at two beats of bar, or may fall on 
all three counts. The accent at the end of the musical phrase falls 
always on the second count. The dance tempo is usually one bar of 
music per second. 

Typical Mazurs are those composed by Moniuszko, though other 
Polish composers, including Lewandowski, Brzezinski, Osmanski 
and Lockman, have composed some good Mazurs. Chopin's delicate 
mazurkas, with the ‘exception of very few, are too subtle, too 
exquisite in form, for use with ordinary ballroom dancing. 

Two characteristic moves of the Mazur are ‘(a) every second 
step that comes on a second count in a single bar — jump, hop, or 
slide — must be at least twice as long as the first; (b) when 
placing the foot in the second step it must be put flat at once (not 
the ball of the foot first and then the heel), and with both knees 
slightly bent. 

First to be considered is the right commencement of the first step 
in the Mazur. Some teachers assert that the first step in the Mazur 
ought to be done “a little off the beat” or “half preceding the bar” 
which is most misleading. The steps in the Mazur must be executed 
from an open position into an open position. Consequently the first 
step in the Mazur should be started from an open position — the 
fourth position — when the weight of the body is on the foot that 
is at the front, while the other foot (the one at the back) is a few 
inches off the ground. The best way to prepare in that position is to 
bring up the foot into position in the last bar of an introduction. 

The most important steps in the Mazur for the man are Pas Sis- 
sone, Pas Marché, Pas Balayage, Pas Boiteux, Coup de Talon, Pose, 
Tour sur Place, Pas de Finale. Each of those steps, with the excep- 
tion of Pas de Finale and Tour sur Place is done to one bar of music. 

For the woman the most important steps in the Mazur are Pas de 
Basque, Pas Marché, Pas Boiteux, Posé, Tour sur Place. Sometimes 
Pas Chassé is done by a woman, but this difficult step, unless 
executed by an experienced danseuse, is better left out. Each of those 
steps, with the exception of Pas de Finale and Tour sur Place is done 
to one bar of music. Pas de Finale is done to two bars of music and 
Tour sur Place to four bars of music. 

There are many “derivative” steps in the Mazur, which make it 
look to the inexperienced dancers as it is not being danced 
correctly. 


Mazur-ka — Woman dancer of Mazur 
Mazur-ko — Male dancer of Mazur 
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*In the name Mazur the vowels “a” and “u” should sound as in 
Spanish or Italian, with accent on the penultimate syllable. 
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Old peasant of Poland pipes a tune on a set of primitive 
pipes at a village fete. Note devil's head on pipe. 
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Page from the notebook of a ballet master of the Romantic era. Kneeling figures are boys. 


THE BALLETOPHRILE 


a column by GEORGE CHAFFEE 


N CURRENT DANCE LITERATURE, the illustrations of a book 
often give me more to study and think about than the 
texts. This is especially true of two recent foreign works 
on the history and art of ballet lately come to my attention. 

One is “La Panza in Italia, 1500-1900" by Raffaele 
Carrieri, published by Editoriale Domus, Milan, in 1946. 

The other is “Kulturgeschichte des Balletts —- Seine 
Gestaltung und Wirksamkeit in der Geschichte and unter 
den Kuensten” (Cultural History of Ballet, Its Rise and 
Place in History and in the Arts), by Joseph Gregor, 
published (significantly enough) in Zurich, Switzerland, no 
date but since 1940. 

Each of these books contains upwards of 300 illustra- 
tions. But what is truly surprising and refreshing is that 
they have scarcely a dozen pictures in common and, better 
still, each offers a large number of studies that I have 
never before seen reproduced anywhere. They truly enrich 
the record of the iconography of ballet. Between them here 
are around 200 ballet studies new to our modern literature. 
That is gain. | 
“LA DANZA IN ITALIA” 

With “Shoeshine” a deserved thumping success in our 
cinemas and this new volume to dazzle our dance world, 
one can have hopes for Italy. There is a country that can 
“pass a miracle” on 34th or any other street on a broken 
shoestring. Given the paper shortage and skyrocketting 
costs of printing, it baffles me how Italy ever brought this 
sumptuous and radiant volume to light amidst the ruins 
left in the wake of the war. Carrieri literally must have 
lifted himself by his bootstraps for this prodigious effort. 
A more elaborate-volume or a piece of more ravishing color- 
printing has never been accorded the history of dance. 

To look at so lovely a publication with a critical eye 
to its dance material is rather like faulting a deceptive 
artificial flower for not being real. The work is frankly 
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a Gift Book. In that it differs not at all from a gift horse. 
It is a picture book, a scrap album of the history of ballet 
(mostly in Italy) in art. Thus viewed, it is a honey. 

Sig. Carrieri (also the author of the amazing “Fantasia 
degli Italiani”, another work you should not miss the 
excitement of seeing) wrote the quite incidental text. It is 
merely fulsome and expansive; also spotty and jumpy, 
and not infrequently in error in details. More unfortunately, 
the titling of the prints is unnecessarily indefinite and 
defective for a picture book. 

As to the pictures, although the title is dated 1500-1900, 
the illustrations begin only with 1602 but run down to 
1946. Their historic flow is uneven and curious in propor- 
tion. 

The long, often rich stretch, say 1589-1860, fills only 
half the volume; the short century, 1860-1946, the other 
and the better half. 

The first half gontains little that is new, much that is 
hackneyed, and also too much that is not of Italy. The 
Italian treasury of old dance prints and the art of ballet 
there deserved better. 

The splendid Italian era, 1589-1650, is but poorly re- 
searched, exciting as are the well-known studies reproduced, 
and the color that suffuses all tends to rob these engravings 
of their natural sparkle. 

The long stretch 1650-1820 is accorded but a dozen prints, 
not half of them Italian. While one is grateful for the 
lovely color-prints of 1815-30, the high romantic decades, 
1830-60, again lean over heavily on non-Italian souvenirs. 
Even so, the superb Chalon “Pas de Quatre” is reduced to 
a postage stamp, while quite secondary lithographs and 
linecuts are featured in the finest color plates yet issued 
of that era. 

From here on, however, the illustrations are sheer gain. 
It is in the excellent reproductions of dozens of old 1860- 
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Sacchi and engraved by F. Collignon. ‘ 


THE SOUVENIR PRINT 
“BALLETTO”. Plate B in Vitale Mascardi’s “Festa fatta in Roma, 1634” (Rome, 1635) designed by Andrea 


From the collection of GEORGE CHAFFEE. 


1900 photographs that the work is entirely new and as 
entirely fascinating. Again, the report on ballet in Italy 
in the 20th century is equally novel and welcome. 

To sum up, as a handsome printing job, a gift book, a 
glorified scrap album of ballet history in Italy, a hetero- 
geneous gatherum of dance pictures magnificently dis- 
played, this volume is unequalled. Its color prints are ex- 
quisite and gorgeous. Its latter half is a distinct contribu- 
tion to the iconography of ballet. Despite its flaws, it is 
a valuable work. | 

Our Souvenir Print reproduces one of the early Italian 
ballet prints that certainly should have been in Sig. 
Carrieri’s volume but is not. It is an almost unique example 
of a 17th century ballet as often produced at a “Court” 
entertainment (here, in the Barberini palace in Rome in 
1634). There is no formal stage. The audience is seated on 
three sides of the hall. The musicians are Ta caidh apart 
at the far end, and before them in the clear centre area, the 
ballet was danced. Here the wonders of Italian scenography 
are forgotten and the dance reigns. 

“CULTURAL HISTORY OF BALLET” 

This German work is by the noted Viennese scholar, Dr. 
Joseph Gregor, editor of the famous “Monumenta Scenica’, 
the most handsome publication ever devoted to the theatre 
arts and itself replete with elegant ballet material. 

It is a commonplace fat octavo of no pretensions as a 
printing job. Its 20 color plates are effective and its 268 
halftones neat. Its thought-provoking text is jammed with 
precise data and of special importance because Dr. Gregor 
is continually at pains to take the pictorial arts directly 
into consideration as a complementary “source literature” 
for any sound study of ballet history. 

The author obviously knows his iconography. If he 
chooses to lean heavily on Germanic items, that is under- 
standable and even welcome, for those old exhibits are al] 
too little known in modern works. 


Regardless of the virtues of the text, the pictures make 
this book worth your attention. One example must suffice. 
Twelve illustrations are from a series of original pen and 
wash drawings for a version of “Le Diable a Quatre” (Die 
verwandelten Weiber) as produced by (Paul?) Taglioni, 
(once) in the Staatstheatermuseum, Berlin. (One wonders 
with a sick feeling what has been the fate of such collec- 
tions in dozens of important German and other cities during 
and since the war.) 

These animated drawings are nothing as works of art. 
They are but a ballet-master’s pictorial record of his com- 
positions, sketchbook notes. But as choreographic designs 
they are first water dance souvenirs. 

These designs belong to a large class of such pages of 
Romantic vintage to be found in various European museums 
(as at La Scala, Milan) and floating about loose in com- 
merce. I secured some fifty in Naples years ago. Various 
choreographers, also amateur artists, then set down their 
compositions in this detailed fashion. It is effective notation. 
Does any modern choreographer take the time and pains to 
do the same? 

You may recall that Mr. Cecil Beaton made telling use 
of a number of such drawings in the exquisite Souvenir 
Program that he arranged for Ballet Theatre last season. 

I reproduce two designs of this type from my collec- 
tion, anonymous works of the 1840's. Later, as stamps 
on them show, they became the treasured and useful 
property of first one and then another ballet-master. 
As a series, these modest but enchanting works would 
even be of value to our modern composers — and per- 
haps already have been. 

With a new season just opening, teachers, students, 
or anyone looking for ideas in theatrical dance could 
scarcely do better than put these two volumes on their 
shelves for ready and continual reference for their in- 
spirational illustrations of our elusive art. 


Original drawings by anonymous ballet master-artist of 100 years ago. Corps de ballet is equally divided into men and women. 
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A black tornado hits Trinidad once a year during the pre-Lenten Carnival season. 
Revelers in costume take over Port of Spain and other cities. Natives in the costume 
of medieval knights seen above. 


by SYLVIA H. FLEISHER 


development and origin of 
Caribbean musie and dances 


part three...TRINIDAD 
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HEN the huge sugar cane and cocoa 

planations of Trinidad were worked 

by the slaves during the Colonial Period 
it was their custom to gather about in the eve- 
ning and sing about the day’s happenings or 
recount the brave deeds of some hero of their 
native land. These songs- gradually became 
known as “Calypso” songs. 

True Calypso is still sung in “patois”, a 
dialect similar to the Haitian “creole” which 
contains a good percentage of original African 
material. The tendency is now‘away from this 
patois toward English. There is little doubt 
that Calypso songs were used as clandestine 
means of spreading illegal knowledge among 
the slaves. The religion also because of ani- 
mist nature, was kept fairly occult. These two 
factors, religion and social repression, are per- 
haps largely responsible for the excellent pres- 
ervation of the African element in the music. 
The slave system was officially abolished in 
1838 but it is evident that true democracy has 
not yet arrived in Trinidad. Many Calypso 
songs today decry British Colonial oppression 
and racial inequality, with the result that all 
the lyrics are subject to strict censorship. 

The popular present day Calypso is a prod- 
uct of the city: it is played over the radio, 
made into records, given in park concerts, used 
to entertain at cafes and at dances. Lyric sheets 
are hawked on the street. There is also an 
annual tournament of Calypso. 

Every February at Mardi Gras all the musi- 
cians of the island come to Port of Spain in 
carnival costume. Each group sets up a tent 
which it considers its own territory. The pro- 
cedure is then to “invade” another group's 
tent. The leader, the vocalist of the invading 
band of troubadors, enters and sings a war 
declaration challenging the leader of the other 
group to join him in a battle of song. The 
battle is made up of extemporaneous dialogue. 
Insults are politely made in verse. The ele- 
ments considered by the public in selecting the 
winner are the clever use of long words, rhyme 
and melody invention within the form chosen 
hy the contestant who is the challenger. There 
must be no repetition of verses and the impro- 
vising continues until one of the opponents 
hesitates or stops entirely, at which point he 
may cry “Bar”! Then begins a duei in which 
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the singer on the defense improvises a sixteen 
line lyric on any subject, and the aggressor at- 
tempts to make himseit heard above wie meiody 


by contriving a contrapuntal melody which 
takes advantage of each rest and long syllable 
to make itself heard. Here syncopation is at 
its height. The rules of the contest are complex 
but the public, as well as the contestants, knows 
them all. 

Members of the Calypso groups often assume 
strange names explanatory of their vocal ap- 
pearance such as “The Lion,” “Atilla.” “King 
Radio,” and the “Growler.” 

The Calypso orchestra is comprised mainly 
of rustic, homemade instruments, of which the 
bamboo is outstanding. The “cut-in” is a fat 
bamboo trunk about four feet long. stopped at 
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one end and hit with a hard mallet. The “fou- 
laing consists of a pair of eight inch sections 
of trunk which are struck together. The “vira,” 
a metal version of the Cuban “Guiro,” the 
gin-bottle, empty or tuned with water, the 
“cuatro, oversized ukelele, and a small hand 
drum complete the ensemble. The big-name 
hands of the city, of course, contain many 
more instruments of the usual type, but those 
mentioned above are the integral and native 
part of the Calypso orchestra. 

The orchestras tackle any type music but 
their true understanding is reserved for the 
material of strictly local origin. This finds ex- 
pression in the form categories of the “Calypso- 
ballad.” the “leggo,” the “Kalender” and the 
“Shouter.” 
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Requiring great athletic prowess is the LIMBO, 
@ unique dance, probably performed only in 
Trinidad. With a series of shuffling steps, arms 
swinging, body swaying, the dancer bends far 
backward until he has passed under the stick. 


The BELAIRE is one of the oldest dances in the 
Trinidad mountains, a solo, usually performed 
by a woman who sings, chants and flings her 
skirt in fanciful designs, with a few steps com- 
oe to a cross between African shuffle and 
rish jig. 
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The ballad’s thematic material suggests 
purely European derivations: English and 
Spanish, and perhaps some children’s games 
and French folk-tunes. There is an intensive 
use of syncopative distortions that made the 
first product relatively sophiscated. The rhythm 
approximates that of a “beguine martiniquaire” 
played a little too slowly, and in general it is 
far less complex that the Cuban “Son” with its 
stately frenzy. The Calypso ballad sometimes 
approaches an inspired “Son” in its effect, but 
never in quality. The “Son” is purer and more 
involved. 

The “leggo” is a primitive form of single- 
tone Calypso. The percussive element is more 
evident and its African ancestory clearly dis- 
cernable. 
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Negro ballet groups scout every nook and cranny of 
Trinidad to study the dances performed by country 
people like these. Belle Rosette and Boscoe Holder 
are leaders of this movement in Trinidad. 


The “Shouter” is a translation into English 
of songs about performances of the “shango” 


‘and “Belle” ritual dances of animism. dances 


dealing with mass hypnosis and secret society 
songs which are a direct survival of African 
ritual songs. 

The “Kalender” was evolved for one pur- 
pose: the accompaniment to jousts of club- 
fighting. It is strident and lusty, sung to 
rhythm provided only by a powerful metallic 
hattery which has long passages to play alone. 

The subject matter of Calypso lyrics covers 
anything from a simple love tale to events in 
current world politics. Calypso is fast becom- 
ing a kind of inter-Caribbean swing, reaching 
from Jamaica to the southernmost tip of the 
Antilles. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 
BALLET HISTORY 


BALLET from its birth in the Italian Renaissance to the contemporary scene 


In Twelve Parts 


by A. E. TWYSDEN 


Chapter Two 
THE FRENCH SCHOOL 


“The Coronation of Voltaire’, a gala ballet ‘performed at the Theatre Francais in 1778. Spectators’ boxe; overlap the stage itself and audience 
and dancers alike gawk at distinguished spectator in the upper (unseen) box of the theatre. 


Engravings reproduced by courtesy of the Museum of Modern Art 
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The tragi-comedy “Jason et Medee™, circa 1781. Stylized pantomime of the period faithfully etched by anonymous artist. 


HEN Louis XIV of France established a school of 
Music and Dance to be attached to the Academie 
Royale in the year 1672 he laid the foundation 
stone of the classical ballet as we see it today. 


tiste Lully, one of the most talented men of his 
time, for he was not only a dancer but also a violinist, 
composer and choreographer. 

The maitre de ballet in charge of the public performances 
was another celebrated dancer. Pierre Beauchamps. who is 
famous for having classifled and deseribed the “five posi- 
tions” of the feet which are the basis of classical dancing. 
The positions are the first things that every would-be 
dancer in every ballet school has to learn today. 

The names given these positions were of course, French. 
“premiere position’, etc., as were the names of each new 
step invented, “pirouette”, “entrechat’, “arabesque”, “cab- 
iole” and although in the present day some Italian terms 
have come into use, such as “adagio”, instead of the original 
“adage”, yet French is still the technical language of ballet 
all the world over. 

The royal school provided for the training of girls as 
well as boys, which was quite a new idea for those times. 
as there were not yef any professional danseuses in the 
theatres, although the Court ladies used to dance when 
ballets were produced in the Palace. Otherwise, all girls 
or women’s parts were danced by specially trained boys. 

Nine years after the founding of the school, Lully pro- 
duced a new ballet, “Le Triomphe de !Amour”, in which 
four of the newly trained “danseuses” made their first 
appearance. The soloist was Mlle. Louise Lafontaine, first 
“premiere danseuse” in history, but although both she and 
her successor, Mile. Subligny, greatly pleased the public. 
yet the male dancers remained for many years the main 
attraction for the audience. 
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Louis Pécour, who succeeded Beauchamp as maitre de 
ballet in 1706, made his debut in 1674 when only nineteen 
years old. Throughout his career he was adored by the 
Parisian crowd and was still at the height of his glory 
when he retired at the age of fifty. 

To Louis Dupre, (le grand Dupre) who followed Pecour, 
belongs the honor of being the first dancer to have been 
named “Le Dieu de la Danse”. He made his debut at the 
Opera in 1715 and retired 31 years later in 1751. As a 
dancer Dupre surpassed all his predecessors, being both 
eraceful, brilliant and an excellent mime. During his long 
career he became the teacher of many famous dancers and 
choreographers, two of whom, Noverre and Vestris, became 
famous all over Europe. 

Gaetano Vestris, an Italian, was born in Florence in 1729, 
but his family moved to Paris while he was still a child, 
so he and one of his sisters began to study dancing with 
Dupre. 

Vestris made his first appearance at the Opera in 1748 
and three years later succeeded Dupre as premier danseur. 
As perfect a classical dancer as Dupre, he was more success- 
ful in conveying emotion in his roles. In private life he was 
extremely conceited and was wont to say that the century 
had produced only three great men — Voltaire, Frederick 
the Great and himself! 

Vestris also inherited Dupre’s title of “Le Dieu de la 
Danse” but being Italian, he pronounced it “Diou”. 
From 1761 to 1770 he shared the position of maitre de bal- 
let with the dancer Jean Lany, and in 1781 he retired from 
the Opera with a pension. But to give up the stage entirely 
Vestris could not do, and so he reappeared from time to 
time, with great success. 

Auguste Vestris, son of Gaetano, born in Paris in 1760, 
learned dancing from his father. An infant prodigy, he 


continued on next page 
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made his debut at the age of 12, became 
a soloist at sixteen and remained a pre- 
mier danseur at the Opera for 36 years. 

Auguste Vestris was renowned for his 
technique and wonderful elevation, of 
which his proud father declared that 
“if Auguste does not remain in the air, 
it is because he is unwilling to humiliate 
his comrades”. In addition he mimed 
well, had a good ear for music and 
could adapt himself to any style of 
dancing. In actual fact he was not a 
“classical” but a “demi-charactere” 
dancer. Noverre described him as the 
most astounding dancer in Europe. At 
the age of 66 he retired from the Opera 
and became a teacher in the ballet 
school. 

Jean Georges Noverre, born in Paris 
in 1727, is better known as a choreog- 
rapher, reformer and innovator, than as 
a dancer and though he danced for sev- 
eral years in Paris he very soon began 
to produce ballets both there and in 
other cities. He traveled a great deal, 
visiting London, Strasbourg, Lyons, 
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Costume worn by ballerina in “Ballet des Ele- 
ments" after Gillot, circa 1721. The hours of the 
day and night are seen on the skirt. 


where he published his famous “Lettres 
sur la Danse et sur les Ballets” and 
eventually to Stuttgart where he became 
maitre de ballet in the Court theatre 
of the Prince of Wurtembourg. The 
Prince was most liberal with his money 
and Noverre was able to experiment at 
will to try out all his theories. He suc- 
ceeded so well that Stuttgart became a 
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Mecca for the ballet world. After seven 
years Noverre left for Vienna where 
in spite of producing fifty ballets he 
found time to teach the Archduchess 
Marie Antoinette to dance. From 
Vienna he went to Milan and from there 
in 1776 was called to Paris by his late 
pupil, Marie Antoinette, now the Dau- 
phine of France, and appointed maitre 
de ballet at the Opera. 

The appointment was productive of 
much trouble since two maitres de ballet 
had to be displaced to make room for 
Noverre, who, in consequence, was not 
too popular. 

Jean Dauberval and Maximilien Gar- 

del, the two victims, were both excellent 
choreographers, and so the dancers, at 
the Opera led by the brilliant Madeline 
juimard, ranged themselves on their 
ide, causing continuous intrigues and 
difficulties. Noverre eventually found 
the situation too complicated and re- 
signed his position in 1781 and went 
to central France. With the outbreak 
of the Revolution in 1789 he took 
refuge in England but later returned to 
France and died at St. Germain in 1810. 
Noverre’s work and writings played a 
very important part in the history of 
ballet and will be referred to in their 
proper place. 

Noverre having left the Opera, Dau- 
berval and Gardel were reappointed, 
but Dauberval left after a short interval 
and went to Bordeaux, where in 1786, 
he produced La Fille Mal Gardee, the 
oldest of all the ballets danced today. 
It is in the regular repertoire of the 
Russian State Theatres and a revised 
version was produced by the Ballet The- 
atre, re-named “Naughty Lisette”. 


Maximillien Gardel died in Paris in 
1787 and was succeeded by his brother 
Pierre, who held the post for forty 
years, )all through the Revolution and 
the Napoleonic wars. It was an un- 
fortunate period, during which the pres- 
tige of the French ballet declined, since 
it was no longer possible for foreign 
dancers to come to Paris to study or 
to see the latest productions. Many in- 
artistic propoganda ballets were put on 
by order of the Revolutionary author- 
ities who now had control of the Opera 
and ballet. When more normal condi- 
tions prevailed, the Opera engaged for- 
eign artists to dance leading roles be- 
ginning with Marie Taglioni in 1828. 
followed by Fanny Elssler, Carlotta 
Grisi, Francesca Cerito and others. 
Later, when the technical skill of the 
Milanese dancers astonished the world, 
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it became the fashion to engage Italian 
stars for the Opera. 

As a result, the poetry and grace for 
which the French school was renowned 
suffered an eclipse owing to the mechan- 
ical triumphs of the Italians: at any 
rate, on the female side. 
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in the Ballet of 


"Le Roi Soleil” 
Night. Performed in 1653. 


Louis XIV as 


The French male dancers and chor- 
eographers, such as Jules Perrot, Arthur 
St. Leon, and Lucien Petipa, continued 
to hold their own against foreign rivals; 
and, as many of them were the creators 
of ballets which we see today, their 
work will be discussed in later chapters. 

At the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, the Italian School found itself 
completely eclipsed by the dancers from 
the Imperial Russian schools. In 1911 
Serge de Diaghilev brought a company 
of these dancers to Paris which gave 
fresh stimulus and new ideas to the 
French dancers. 

In 1933, four years after the death 
of Diaghilev, Serge Lifar, last premier 
danseur of the Diaghilev company, was 
invited to become maitre de ballet at 
the Opera. 

Lifar produced many new ballets and 
infused fresh energy and enthusiasm 
into the dancers and from the time of 
his appointment dates the renaissance 
of the Paris Opera. Even during the 
period of eclipse the dancers had still 
been excellently trained, and, since the 
advent of Lifar, French stars are once 
more shining on the stage of the Paris 
Opera. 
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chants of the Islands. In her search for 
the authentic and the beautiful ancient 
and modern dances, Miss Nelson visited 
all the Islands, left no stone unturned. 
It took her months of persistent knocking 
on tabu doors and constant so'icitation 
of the superstitious Island teachers to 
crack the superstition about the teaching 
of the Is'and chants and dances to a 
haole (white woman). The superstition 
has it that it is death to teach a haole 
these sacred chants. It is our pleasure 
to record that all parties involved are 
alive and never felt better. 

The other tale comes from our bucca: 
neering writer-photographer, Earl Leaf, 
who is back in America after near'y a 
year in South America on the trail of 
native dances from Tierra del Fuego to 


Ait a farewell performance at the Paris Opera 
on July 31, Tamara Toumanova and Kaliougny 
danced Balanchine's "Le Palais de Crystal”. 


the Panama Canal. His forthcorhing 
book, tentatively titled ‘Fiesta and 
Fandango’ will tell all. This is Earl's 
second book; the first, ‘‘Is'es of Rhythm’, 
about the dances of the Caribbean, is 
about to make a Fall appearance. Ear! 
claims to have got caught in the four- 
day carnival at Rio and danced through 
four days and nights because he could 
not effect an escape from the crowd. 
Is he kidding? 


* * 


Ballet Theatre has lost Shirley Eckl and 
Patricia Barker on the distaff side: mas- 
culine vacancies are by Dick Beard, 
Tommy Rall and Eric Christen. New faces 


to be seen with this company are those 
of Misses Jean Sullivan, Dolly Warner, 
Karol Williams, Arlene Garber, Virginia 
Barnes and Mary Burr and Messrs. 
Peter Gladke, Crandall Diehl, Michael 
Maule, Marvin Krauter, Mark West, Bill 
Thomson and Enrique Martinez. 


Backstage at the Paris Opera, Tamara Touma- 
nova poses in costume for “Baiser de la Fee”. 


Ted Shawn will be back in America 
early in November after a tour of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand which can be 
truly termed as triumphal. The Australian 
press and public was hopping happy 
about Mr. Shawn's dancing. He visited 
aborigine tribes in the bush country of 
Australia and the Maoris in New Zedend 
in search of ethnic materia!. He makes 
a stop-over in Cairo in his flight from 
Down Under to home. 


* 


Nelle Fisher, alumnus of the Martha 
Graham Company, the Music Hall, and 
recently of the musical "On The Town’, 
has begun work at the Universal Studio 
in Hollywood on "Up in Central Park’. 
She has a featured role and wi!l dance 
in this film. She appeared this summer 
of 1947 in the Utah Centennial show at 
Salt Lake City, ‘Promised Valley'’, which 
was directed by Helen Tamiris. 


* * 


The filmusical "Mary produced 
by Columbia Pictures, marks the first 
appearance on the screen of the Latin 
American dancers Costanzo and Marda. 
The team was recently seen at the La 
Conga in New York. 


continued on page 43 
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BALLROOM CONTEST RULES 


continued from page 8 


the first five contests will receive medals. The 
All-Round winners will be awarded the 
“DANCE” trophy. Cash prizes totaling 
$1,000.00 will be divided among the first three 
couples in the All-Round Championships as 
follows: $500.00 for first place: S300 for 
second place and $200.00 for third place. 
There will also be other prizes to be an- 
nounced later. 

These Championships are geared to reward 
greatest all around ability. A couple ranking 
second or third in any one dance might well 
merit being scored as the All-Round Cham- 
pions. 

Evening clothes for both partners is oblig- 
atory in all contests. Gentlemen must wear 
full dress. 

Both members of a team nust register in 
person at the Championship headquarters, The 
Albert Butler Studios, 36 Central Park South, 
New York. Registration weekdays trom Sep- 
tember 15th to October 15th between the 
hours of 12:00 and 2:00 p.m. kLaotry lee is 
$1.00 per couple. 

. * 
Rules Governing the Dancing in Professional 
Ballroom Championships 
RUMBA — Music will start at 36 Measures 
Per Minute and speed up to 50 
MP M. 
WALTZ — Music will start at American Waltz 
Tempo of 40 M P M and speed 


-up to Viennese Waltz Tempo of 


P Mz 
FOXTROT — 46 M PM 
TANGO — 32 M PM 
SAMBA —56 M P M 
STYLE 


(Contestants will be expected to observe a 
dance style which the general publie will 
most wish to emulate. Remember, the mark- 
ings for Authentic Rhythm and Style (see 
Point System) largely determine your ranking. 

Dancers must maintain an erect and dig- 
nihed carriage throughout each dance. Judges 
are instructed to give low scores to those who 
indulge in exhibitionistic feats and suggestive 
movements, 

RUMBA — Erect carriage, quiet shoulders, 
and soft, rhythmic hip action makes for au- 
thenticity. In executing the faster tempo, this 
authentic style should not be sacrificed in 
attempting fancy steps. 

FOTROT — Flowing travelling action, along 
with smoothly executed variations and left 
and right pivots will prompt high markings. 

WALTZ — Basic box woltz (no two step) 
must be demonstrated as PART of the Amer- 
ican Waltz. The Three Step and other prae- 
tical and interesting variations may be used. 
In the Viennese Waltz, style and animation 
in making right and left turns will be the 
main basis for judging. 

TANGO —- The International-Style “closed” 
Tango, suitable for well-filled dance floors, is 
preferable to the old-style, semi-exhibitionistie 
concept of this dance. 

SAMBA — Right and left turns, with vari- 
ations, distinguished by soft rolling action of 
upper part of the body. 

POINT SYSTEM 
To insure the greatest possible accuracy in 
judging. a point svstem as follows has been 
devised by the Advisory Committee: 

Authentic Rhythm 


and Style —~ Maximum 20 Points 
Carriage Maximum 5 Points 
Footwork Maximum 5 Points 
Animation —~ Maximum 5 Points 
Variations - Maximum 5 Points 
Maximum Score — 40 Points 


The decision of the Judges in all matters 
tinal, 
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FOOTWEAR FOR DANCERS 


On your toes! Check your footwear for the big season 
ahead. We'll put your best foot forward in our famous Toe 
and Ballet shoes and supply all dancing accessories, too. 


* 


Particular attention given to mail orders. 


167 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. BRyant 9-4259 


for the ballet: 


Bar and Technique Melodies __. 75 cents 
Ballet of the Enchanted Dolls | 75 cents 
Music by Mildred Thomson Souers 


Text by Ethel Veatch Schmidt 


Comprehensive boots — the willis music co., cincinnati, 2, ohio 
Invaluable for teacher 


and accompanist. 124 EAST FOURTH STREET 


OLGA TARASSOVA 


) SCHOOL OF BALLET 


Professionals —= Advanced — Intermediate 


Personal Attention to Children’s Classes 
Wrue jer Breehure 


14] W. 54th St.. New York 19, N. Y. ClIrele 5-7672 


IRENE V. MAYO 603 carnegie hall 


Ballet Modern Dance of India 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The new list of mail-order routines, featuring Special Material 
taught during Jack Stanly's 1947 Summer Material Course, is now available. 
Write to: 

JACK STANLY SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
1658 B'way, at 51st St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Originals... 


48 HOUR SERVICE 


Pleated Toe Ballet .. . Theo Tap Tie .. . Acrobatic Sandal .. . Prima Ballerina . . . Full Sole Student Ballet 


Write for illustrated catalog and new low price list. 


Studio club Originals 


P.O. Box 449 Columbus 16, Ohio 


\ 


IDEAL FOR TEACHING AND DANCE PARTIES 


“BALLROOM 


The — No Vocal — Strict Tempo — Dance Records 


AT THE REQUEST OF DANCE TEACHERS 
A SPECIAL SLOW TEMPO FOR BEGINNERS OR “JUST DANCING” 


SLOW FOXTROTS 


RELEASE ALBUM +411 — THREE RECORDS — $3.93 
With a Song in My Heart She Didn‘t Say Yes I Told Every Little Star 
Confessin’ Deep Purple Kashmiri Song 


30 Measures per Minute 


ALBUM FOUR RECORDS — EACH $4.99 


LIBRARY 401—STANDARD FOXTROT 
402 — MODERN FOXTROT 
403 — WALTZ 
404 — RUMBA 
405 — SAMBA 
406 — TANGO 


AVAILABLE AT RETAIL STORES OR BY MAIL ORDER 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 


ALBERT BUTLER DANCE STUDIOS 


36 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH—NEW YORK IY, N. Y. 


State of the Unions 


(Continued from Page 16) 


sible managements behind these people. 
The groups usually tour the “gym 
circuit’, sponsored performances by 
physical education departments of 
colleges or by student organizations. 
Conforming to AGMA regulations 
would make these tours impossible, but 
is a problem being worked on. 


We have not the space to list all the 
benefits that theatrical unions have won 
for the workers in the theatre, and there 
are many more on the agenda. For in- 
stance, a crying need is for more sani- 
tary and more comfortable dressing- 
rooms, particularly in night clubs where 
the dancers while away many hours 
between shows. Educational programs 
to make the workers aware of their 
problems and what they can do about 
them are being formulated. Pensions, 
a state theatre. and many other needs 
are in the pretty dim future. 


Perhaps there should be just one 
union, exclusively a dancers’ union, 
aware of their particular problems 
rather than lumping them with actors, 
musicians, etc. Also there is the triple 
expense of having three unions. It is 
not at all unusual for a dancer to have 
to join all three. We know one young- 
ster who danced in a picture house and 
joined AGVA. Fourteen weeks later she 
worked in a musical and Chorus Equity 
came around for dues. Before the end 
of the year she was in an opera ballet 
and paid initiation dues to AGMA. It 
is true that after joining one union, 
initiation is less for the next, but why 
have three? 


The surprising thing is how little 
interest many dancers have in all these 
provisions for which their leaders and 
unions fought. Offer a dancer a con- 
tract and he is most interested to get in 
a clause about billing. publicity, and 
roles to be danced —— especially the 
latter. That is fine and shows how 
sincere most dancers are about their 
rt, but it is good there are unions to 
pave the way to better living. 


* * * 
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erm) 45 East 22nd St. 


““ New York 10 


PHOTOGRAPHER OF DANCERS 


Photographs made in studio, as well 
as fast action shots, on stage, of 
dancers, dance teams, entertainers 


| Fast, Reliable Service 
Reasonable Rates 


For Appointment, Call 
ALEX SIODMAK ¢ GRamercy 7-5509 


DANCE STUDENTS 
buy this Ballet Technique Book 


Centains barre work: 34 ballet steps, with 
trench terms — English Also hue 
to execute cach step, 34 illus. 
PRICE $2.25 plus 20¢ Mailing Cost 
GLADYS HIGHT SCHOOL OF DANCING 
153 Ne. Wabash Ave. Chicago 1, Il. 


clearly described routines .. . spectacu- 
lar show pieces... wee folk dances 
... recitatives ... complete revues... 
lesson outlines. ~ 
catalog for postage 


janet studio springfield, Ill. 


BALLET BARRE EXERCISE 
RECORDS 


USED ALL OVER THE WORLD 
Set of 2 master unbreakable dises — 
$10.00 — 12 inch —4 side printed 
supplement — send remittance to: 

E. GEERSH BALLET SCHOOL 
3200 Coney Island Ave., Bkiyn 24, N. Y. 


ELSA GREENWOOD 


now selling her novelty numbers 
direct to teachers 
MUSIC, LYRICS and DANCES 
full of ideas for your dance numbers 
99 Clinton Avenue Newark, N. J. 


EDNA LUCILE BAUM 


BOOKS ON DANCE 
DANCE PRINTS 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
IN STATIONERY. 


119 No. Clark St. Chicago 2, Ill. 


Featuring the Only 


NOI-Z-LESS TOE SHOE 


@ Catarod, 


BEN & SALLY 


OancCl FOOTwtat 
637 W. 43rd $t., N.Y. C. 


DARRELL'S KIDDIE SONGS | 


BOY and GIRL version of 
LET’S SING A LOVE SONG — 40c 
List E 83-09 10let Ave., Ozone Park, N. Y. 


Van 
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On the bistro beat we find the dy- 
namic Ricardo Sarroga, one of last 
years participants in the Choreogra- 
phers’ Workshop, appearing at Spivy's 
Roof, supported by a guitar, which he 
p'ays himself . . . At the Pierre Cotil.ion 
Room, Peggy and Michael Arnaud make 
their debut in this country. Michael 
Arnaud began his dancing career abroad 
in the last seasons of the Diaghilev com- 
pany. Both are well known in London 
and Paris as an exhibition ballroom 
team. 

* * * 
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Lisan Kay, character dancer and member of 
Ballet Arts School faculty, is scheduled to ap- 
pear this season in a leading role in a musical, 
as yet untitled. 


The KEY to Danceformation. Please! 


I 

A. (d) 
B. (e) 

Il 
Helen of Troy 
Fancy Free 
Judgment of Paris 
Giselle, Act I 
Bluebeard 
The Three Cornered Hat 
Frankie and Johnny 
Afternoon of a Faun 
Gaite Parisienne. 
Petrouchka. 


Ill 
Eugene Berman 
Christian Berard 
Isamu Noguchi 
Hein Heckroth 
Nicholas de Molas 
Salvador Dali 
Pablo Picasso 
Leon Bakst 
Lucinda Ballard 
Salvador Dali 


PP 
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Non - Breakable Plastic 


Venture 
C- 


15 South 
McMillan 


fi RECORDS 


STYLED FOR STUDENTS HOME PRACTICE 


Record No. 1, Waltz Clog 
ta Peggy O'Neil [Practice Tempo} 
tb Annie Rooney. Bicycle Built for Twe 


Record No. 2. Buck 


2a Exactly Like You (Practice Tempo) 
2b Good forning. Han Hao Da 


Record No. 3. Militarv 
Ya Parade of the Weoden Soldiers !Pr.T) 
3b Anchors Aweigh 3bb Stars and Stripes 


Record No. 4. Soft Shoe 
ta Shine on Harvest Moon (Prac-Tempo) 
4b Jeslous 

Record No. 5. Buck 
Blue Skies (Stop Time) 
SAA Know That You Know 
5B Liza (Stop Time) 
5BB Who (Stop Time) 
Record No. 6, Buck 
6A Honey Suctle Rose 
6AA Darktown S'rutters Ball 
6B Coquette [Stop Time} 
5BB Rosetta (Stop Time) 

Record No. 7, Soft Shoe 
7A A Pretty Girl | Like a Melody 
7B Tea for Two 

Record No. 8, Soft Shoe 
8A It Had To Be You (Stop Time} 
8B For Me and My Gal 


Record No. 9, Waltz Clog 


9A I'll See You 
9B Falling In Love 
Record No. 10, Rhumba 


10A The Lady In Red 


10B Juncle Drums 
Federal Excise 
$1 59 Tax Included $1] 59 
EACH EACH 
Discount to teachers ordering for students 7 


ORIGINAL ROUTINES 


by 
Novelty Tep, Ballet, or Character Dances 
Over 100 graded dances, clearly described 
Send for Dance list 
MERCEDES FITZGERALD 
established since 1920 
Box 734, Dence, 520 W. 34 St., New York |, N. Y. 


TEACHERS !! 


TO START OFF THE FALL 
SEASON ... SEND FOR SOME 
NEW CLASS MATERIAL AND 
IDEAS ...THE CHILDREN 
VILL ENJOY A FRES# 
APPROACH AND SO WILL 
YOU ... Write for Catalog 


EDNA LUCILE BAUM 


119 North Clark Street 
Chicago 2, Illinois 
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CHESTER HALE JEAN YAZVINSKY 


Telephone COlumbus 5-4070 Telephone PLaza 9-7253 


SCHOOL OF BALLET 


159 West 56th Street, New York 


Classes for Children, Adults, Beginners. 
Private Lessons 
Advanced Special Classes for Professionals. 


Write or telephone for appointment 


Fall Opening 


BALLET 


BALLET ARTS 


VERA NEMTCHINOVA, AGNES DE MILLE, EDWARD 
CATON, YEICH! NIMURA, LISAN KAY, ALEXIS 
DOLINOFF, MARIAN LADRE, ANGEL CANSINO 


SPECIAL CLASSES UNDER MARGARET CRASKE 
September 8th. (Instructor of Ballet Theatre Co.) 


ARTS“61" Carnegie Hall, N.Y.C. 19 © CO 5-9627 


Est. 42 yrs. 


Courses for Stage Careers—Ballet, LEON VARKAS—Ballet Tap—ED SINCLAIR 


Chalif School of Dance Steinway Hall 504-508 113 W. 57th St. New York, N. Y. 


LOUIS H. CHALIF| DANCES 


by Louis H. Chalif 


FRANCES L. 
LEON VARKAS CANSING | FREE BOOKLETS 1 & 2 
EDWARD SINCLAIR JEANNE PETERSON RHYTHM & EXPRESSION-—TO 
JOHN PLAZA NEW DANCE CLUB MEMBERS 
Intensive Professional and Teachers Di-| $259.1 yr. $3.50-2 yrs. 
ploma Course, Evening Classes for busi- Club Membership Entities You 
ness people — Private Lessons by To Reductions On All 
appointment. Books @ Dances @ Music 


Talented Children's Classes Mail Order Catalogue upon request 


Professional Classes Daily Noon to 1:30 p.m. 


New Dance Group Studio 


Classes in Ballet, Hindu, Primitive and Ballroom 


Judith Delman . . 


9 East 59th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
All Leading Modern Techniques 


Children's Classes also 
FALL and WINTER SESSIONS 


. Executive Secretary Eldorado 5-7909 


637 Madison Avenue #£=PL3-8639 #£=New York 22, N. Y. 


DONALD SAWYER 


BALLROOM AND TAP 


ENROLL NOW FOR NORMAL SCHOOL 
All New Material 
Write for list of Teachers’ notes 


LONDON 


The English Folk Dance Society, 
founded by Cecil Sharp and now di- 
rected by Douglas Kennedy, is rapidly 
recovering from war-time conditions. 
The building, specially erected in Re- 
gents Park, N. W. for headquarters in 
1931, was hit by a bomb. Luckily the 
precious Library had been removed, and 
the structural damage is now made 
good. 

The Society has now 2500 members 
and 3800 associates and plans to use 
the Albert Hall, largest building in Lon- 
don, for shows for the post-war Fold 
Dance Festival, this scheduled for Jan- 
uary 3, 1948. The Summer Festival is 
scheduled for July at Dartington Hall 
in Devon, which county has the largest 
number of members. Teams from all 
counties of Britain will appear in the 
London Festival and perhaps some from 
other European countries. 

Cecil Sharp used to collect  wise- 
cracks from the country folk who dance 
in the Morris dances. Here is one: 

“Girls have got things for their use 

and men have got things for their use 

and the Morrise is for men” 


George Philcox 


Juana, mime and dancer who is appearing cur- 
rently on concert programs of the Ethnologic 
Dance Center. 


CHICAGO 


Ballet Rambert, the English company 
which is on its way to Australia, stopped 
off in Chicago long enough to be enter- 
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tained at a party by former Rambert 
dancer Bentley Stone. Chicago dancers 
had a chance to meet dynamic Mme. 
Rambert and be completely won by her 
charm and impressed by her vivacity. 
British dancers Sally Gilmour, Frank 
Staff, John Gilpin, Sara Luzita, Elizabeth 
Schooling, Joyce Graeme and a score of 
others are making the trip which will 
take almost a year... Vera Love, who 
introduced her act “A Day in the Life 
of a Ballerina” to the Blackhawk Cafe 
in Chicago a few months ago, is back 


Walter E. Owen 
Vicki Henderson, appearing in the road show 


of "Show Boat’ in which she took over role 
danced by Pearl Primus. 


at the same spot because the dance 
number proved so popular. 

Dance director and producer Merriel 
Abbott has just returned from Paris, 
probably with new production ideas for 
her Empire Room in Chicago’s Palmer 
House . . . Chocolate Soldier is being 
revived for the road. Balanchine is 
brushing up his choreography which 
will be danced by Lillian Lanese, Jack 
Gansert, Babs Heath and a corps de 
ballet recruited in New York. It is 
expected to reach Chicago early in 
October. 

The team of Gower and Bell are a 
tremendous success in the Empire Room 
in Chicago’s Palmer House. The girl is 
Marjorie Belle who was so good as the 
blonde witch in last year’s Dark of the 
Moon. The man is Champion Gower, 
formerly of the team of Gower and 
Jeanne. Miss Belle and Mr. Gower, 
have also announced that they are soon 
to be married (She is the daughter of 
teacher Ernest Belcher of Los Angeles.) 
. . « Nick Long, Jr. is a show stopper 
at the Chez Paree . . . New books on 
the dance include what will surely be 
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SCHOOL OF BALLET 


Faculty: 
Tatiana Piankova 7 Christine Fokine 
Todd Bolender 7 Vitale Fokine 


Carnegie Hall No. 839 CO. 5-9316 


SCHOOL BALLET 


Bird, Gisella 
boukhoff, Elise 


Faculty: George Balanchine, Doroth 
Caccialanza, Lew Christensen, Anatole 
Reiman, Muriel Stuart, Pierre Vladimiroff. 


School Year begins September 2nd . . . Approved under G. I. Bill 
637 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. Plaza 5-1422 


SCHOOL OF DANCE ARTS 


BALLET - MODERN - SPANISH - CHARACTER - TAP 
Special Children's Classes 


CARNEGIE HALL STUDIO 819 CIRCLE 5-8636 


BALLET TAP - mODERN 
G.l. APPROVED 


Staff—Alfredo Corvino, Maria Teresa Acuna, Lisa Maslova 
Register now for Fall Classes 


STUDIO 843 


* CIRCLE 6-5935 


CARNEGIE HALL - 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 0D + N.Y. C. 


SCHOOL OF 


RUSSIAN AMERICAN BALLET 


:¥) METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 
<n under direction of BORIS and IVAN NOVIKOFF 


° Classes for Children, Adults, Beginners and Professionals 
1425 Broadway, Entrance Studio 15, New York -LO 5-0864 e II! Spring St., Seattle, Wash.-EL 2063 


Simon Semonoff OF BALLET 


Instruction by Internationally Famed 
Ballet Master and Choreographer 
“Across from the beach" 204 Santa Monica Bivd. 


a 


Santa Monica, California 
Tel. 41040 - 45987 


formerly Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
Phone PL 3-9752 CLASSES DAILY 
or CO 5-3472 — 116 East Sith St., New York City 


@ INSTRUCTOR of the WORLD'S GREAT BALLET DANCERS 
C 1697 Broadway, N. Y. STUDIO 607 Circle 5-7358 
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The American BPallerina 
OFFERS PERSONAL INSTRUCTION 


BALLET 


EXCLUSIVELY 
in New York’s Most 
Exclusive Studio 
Classes for Artists, Children 
Balletomanes } 
Atop Wilshire House 
134 WEST 58th ST. 
CO 5-9545 e EL 5-1636 e Cl 5-8080 


|TATIANA CHAMIE 


| From Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, formerly 
Ballet Master of Monte Carlo Opera 


School of Ballet 


LESSONS DAILY 


| SPECIAL TRAINING for dancers in 
the repertoire of Russian Ballets 
] 200 W. 57th N.Y.C. Circle 7-1662 


KAMIN DANCE BOOKSHOP 
DANILOVA by A. E. Twysden .. . $5.00 
1365—éth Avenue at 55th St., N.Y.C., Cl 5-7955 


OF 


WATIONAL ORGANIZATION we 
EW YORK CITY 
slain Capital of the World 


| Meetings held in New York City 
: every fourth Sunday 
September thru April. 

Demonstrations by outstanding 
teachers. 
| Members provided with notes of 

dances presented. 


For particulars of membership, write: 


Thomas E. Parson, Sec.-Treas. 


the year’s best seller on the subject. It 
is a coloring book of ballet pictures, 
published by the Merrill Co., Chicago. 
The companion piece is a book of eight 
paper dolls to be dressed as Coppelia, 
Firebird, Sylphide, etc. Both obtainable 
at your local five-and-dime or from 
your favorite dance-bookshop ... James 
A. Rozanas has written a book titled 
“Theory and Practice of Acrobatics and 
Tumbling” that is just off the press. Its 
special feature is a series of clear sket- 
ches that illustrate each trick. These 
were made from strips of movie film 
taken while the movements were actually 


Galo proved their artistry as performers 
as well as teachers. The Memorable 
Moment on banquet night was the Shim 
Sham as done by Muriel Stuart, Marion 
Venable and Alexis Ramov—the first 
two in blonde wigs and poisonous green 
and orange costumes. 

Officers elected to serve the associ- 
ation for the coming year are: Edna 
Christensen, president; Brownee Brown, 
1st vice-pres. ; Louise Ege, 2nd vice-pres. ; 
Howadg Turner, 3rd vice-pres.; William 
Ashton, secy.-treasurer; Elisa Stigler, 
princip§); Mildred Floerke, director of 
work; Jack Wolfram, sergeant-at-arms. 


Cosmo-Sileo 


In rehearsal for the Theatre Guild's new musical "Allegro" with Agnes de Mille coaching four 


members of the corps de ballet. 


done by a dancer. This points up little 
details that might not otherwise be ob- 
served and makes the learning or teach- 


ing of a trick more easy. 
* 


CNADM CONVENTION 


140-10 Franklin Ave., Flushing, N. Y. 
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The Chicago National Association of 
Dancing Masters’ convention held in 
Chicago Aug. 17 to 24 was one of the 
most successful ever held, from the 
point of view of work given, attendance 
and new members enrolled. General 
friendliness ran high. Social life was 
gay with special fun at the president’s 
ball when Johnny Mattison and Alberto 


The board of directors consists of Pearl 

Allen, Gladys Benedict, Clement 

Browne, Andy Quaid and Ermie Schultz. 
* * 


MEXICO CITY 


In our feast-or-famine manner of en- 
tertainment in Mexico, August has been 
a month of plenty. The biggest event 
of course was the arrival of Alicia 
Markova and Anton Dolin with a com- 
pany of six young dancers from New 
York. We can thank Carlos Chavez and 
his Institute of Fine Arts for the special 
six weeks engagement of these great 
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CLASSES 
EVERY SATURDAY—8-11 P.M. 


Join us in the 
Dances of all Nations 


WASHINGTON IRVING HIGH SCHOOL 
IRVING PLACE AND EAST I6TH ST. 
(NEAR UNION SQUARE) 


FOLKLORE GROUP 
MURRAY SHERMAN — DIRECTOR 


MUSIC ADVISORY SERVICE FOR 
* Dancers * Teachers 
* Choreographers 
CAMILLA de LEON 


Composer Pianist for Pearl Primus, 
Kathleen Hinni. Formerly lecturer on 
"Music for the Dancer"’ at the Kath- 
erine Dunham School of the Dance. 


743 - 8th Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Cl 5-9846 CO 5-0106 


OREST sergievsky 
formerly of the Met. Ballet, 
Ballet Theatre, & Ballet Russe 
BALLET-CHARACTER 


dances 


139 West 5éth Street, N. Y. 
CO 5-9379 (Paul Haakon srudiel 


HAWAIIAN DANCES 


Ancient and Modera 
108 East 38th Street N. Y.C. LE 2-6044 


Joseph 


Levinoff 


Ballet School 


CHILDREN'S BALLET COMPANY 
Classes Daily 
Ballet @ Toe « Character @ Spanish 


Steinway Hall—ii3 W. 57th St.—Cil 63846 


EDNA McRAE 


SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
Baliet — Character — Tap 
Information sent upon request 
Suite 500-C 
Fine Arts Bldg., 410 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 5, Ill Phone: Webster 3772 


SWOBODA-YURIEVA 


SCHOOL OF BALLET 


50 WEST 57th STREET 
New York Ci 5-8198 
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Stars. 

The Ballet de Mexico, a private dance 
group headed by Nelly and Gloria 
Campobello, which has given perform- 
ances every couple of years or so for 
many years, has now been taken under , 
the wing of the Institute, to supplement 
the modern ballet company of its Aca- 
demia de la Danza, and since the 
Campobello company goes in for class- 
ical dancing, they were chosen to work 


with the Markova-Dolin Ballet. At each 


GEORGE 
CHAFFEE 
Ballet 


Class & Private Instruction 


Circular on Request 
APPROVED G. |. BILL 


146-148 W. 56th St., N.Y.C. WA 5-4285 


performance the local group presents 


one ballet of its own, the best so far 
being The Three Cornered Hat of de 
Falla, with choreography by Antonio de 
Cordoba, who also dances the star role, 
and is probably the best of our Mexican 
dancers. A number of the girls in the 
company show a great deal of promise, 
and one of these days Mexico may really 
have a classical ballet. For the present 
it is true that on their points the girls 
look pretty amateurish, especially on 
the same stage with Markova and Dolin, 
but they are learning a great deal from 


| 


Ethnologiec Dance Center 
Graded classes in 
Hindu & Spanish Dancing 
Special courses 
October — Javanese Dance 
November — Japanese Dance 
for further information 
call EDNA DIEMAN — PL 8-0540 
Approved | under the C. I. Bill 


this association. And in Mexican and 


Spanish dancing the Ballet de Mexico is 
already excellent and quite professional. 

Markova, it seems to us, gets better 
every time we see her. She is as lovely 
and ethereal as ever, and dances with 
the same fairy lightness that is the 
special quality of Markova. Dolin has 
lost none of his old elan, and dominates 
the stage with his usual sureness of 


PAUL HAAKON 
SCHOOL OF BALLET | 


MORNING and AFTERNOON 
CLASSES by Mr. HAAKON 
Phone For Appointment. 

139 W. 56th St. CO 5-9379 | 
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technic and individuality. All six mem- 


bers of their ballet company some of 
whom were here before with Ballet 
Theatre, are good — with special bou- 
quets to Rex Cooper, Wallace Siebert 
and Bettina Rosay. | 


* 
After a summer of rehearsal on four 
new ballets, Katherine Dunham and her 
company are playing a six weeks en- 


VILZAK 
SHOLLAR 


SCHOOL 
of 


BALLET 


113 W. 57th S1 New York 19, N. Y. 


gagement at Ciro’s, Mexico’ swankest 


night club. A night club does not lend QUNHAM SCHOOL 


itself to the presentation of the ritual 
dances for which Dunham is famous, 
but the folk dances and special num- 
bers from the new shows go over very 
well in the limited space, and the show 
at Ciro’s is exotic and delightful. 


of DANCE & THEATRE 
Katherine Dunham, director 
COMPLETE DANCE & DRAMA COURSES 
FINEST PROFESSIONAL FACULTY 
REGISTER DAILY 


G.!. APPROVED 
Bertrand H. Yeaton, Ad. Dir. ) 
220 W. 43rd St NYC LO 


The four new Dunham shows (all 


with costumes and with one exception, 
sets by John Pratt) which New York 
will see this winter, are: Jazz in Five 
Movements, with music by Dorothea 
Freitag; Warm-Up, a burlesque on the 


company’s opening last spring at the 


METROPOLITAN KA BALLET 


scHt 
Classes in Technique and Adulw 
Director: MARGARET CURTIS 


Special Prejessional Classes 
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Character Classes: HOKIS ROMANOFF 
Information: Kathleen Harding 
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Dancing Star ANN MILLER) 
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BACK ISSUES! 
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Some numbers out of stock. 


Any copy 25c 
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Iris Theatre here, before their sets and 
costumes had arrived; the Veracruzana 
Suite, with music by Baquiero Foster 
and decor by Miguel Covarrubias; and, 
perhaps the most important, The 
Octoroon Ball, with music by Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco, who came down from 
Hollywood especially to work on this 
ballet. The Octoroon Ball, which is Miss 
Dunham’s first creation that even touch- 
es on the race problem, is a satire that 
builds gradually into tragedy, based on 
the old New Orleans institution of that 
name, where octoroon girls were prac- 
tically auctioned off by their mothers as 
mistresses to the white elite of the city. 
Miss Dunham’s approach is completely 
objective and intellectual, giving a full 
share of responsibility to the negro 
mothers, and the very absence of any 
element of propaganda adds to the 
power of the production. Thus, The 
Octoroon Ball is not only a bang-up 
show, but a thought-provoking work of 
art. 

When the present engagement at 
Ciro’s ends, Katherine Dunham will go 
to Hollywood, where she and ten mem- 
bers of her company will work in a 
picture with Yvonne de Carlo, for 
Universal, tentatively called Casbah. 

Rounding out our feast of dance en- 
tertainment is a company of Argentine 
dancers showing at the Teatro Fabregas 
with the rather inclusive title of “Dances 
and Songs of Spain and America’’, and 
headed by bailarin and choreographer 
Joaquin Perez Fernandez. They are 
presenting a two months season of 
Spanish folkdances, in which they are 
only fair, and a long list of dances 
based on Latin American Indian and 
peasant lore, in which they are excel- 
lent. The colorful and often spectacular 
costumes are especially good, being only 
a little theatricalized, and the dances 
themselves are charming, the perform- 
ances smooth and impressive. This sort 
of dancing is especially pleasing to the 
Mexican public, for it is what the people 


have been brought up on, and Mr. Perez 


Fernandez’s company is good looking 
and proficient. 


* * * 


SEASON AT GREEN MANSIONS 


Laymen frightened by ‘'modern’’ 
dance glimpsed now and then in variety 
or concert, sat through a summer of it 
at Green Mansions, a camp in the 
Adirondacks, amused, peased, and 


apparently none the worse for the ex- 
perience. 

Modern dance is not the usual fare 
at summer camps and on this account 
we nominate the master mind who 
planned this programme for a three 
alarm trophy. It was the idea of Ernest 
Glucksman, for the past five years direc- 
tor of the Summer Theatre at Green 
Mansions, to invite a modern dancer to 
the camp as director of the Summer 
dance festival, and it was his idea to go 
right to the top of the heap and get 
Doris Humphrey. I+ turned out to be 
the idea of ideas, as a consequence of 
which ,Green Mansions enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the only known summer 
camp to have a theatre packed week 
after week with vacationers viewing such 
favorites from the Humphrey-Weidman 


repertoire as ‘Shakers’, “Square 
Dances", “American Ballads’ and 
Parade”. 


A company of nihe dancers, most of 
them well known to the concert or Broad- 
way stage, appeared once a week under 
the direction of Miss Humphrey. A num- 
ber of original so'os were seen, danced 
and composed by Beatrice Seckler, 
Dorothy Bird and Miriam Davis. An en- 
semble for six composed by Herbert 
Ross ca'led "Sea Chanteys’’ was also 
presented. Other numbers were danced 
and staged (or both) by other members 
of the company, such as Mark Rvder, 
Tony Matthews, Victor Duntiere, Emily 
Frankel and Jacqueline Perlman. 

The dancers also appeared on the 
twice-weekly camp revue and variety 
nights. Dorothy Bird was officia' choreo- 
grapher for these, her most notable con- 
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tribution being a danced version of 
"The Pathetic Story of Pee Wee, the 


Piccolo.” 
* * 


We must contradict our report of last 
month that the Dance Educators of 
America and the Dancing Masters of 
America parted by mutual consent. The 
parent D.M.A. revoked the 
charter of the D.E.A., a subsidiary, at 
its summer convention in Detroit. 


* * 


BALLET SOCIETY — A Preview 


Bal'et Society, in its second year of 
existence, finds its fortunes warranting 
a move from high school auditoria to a 
legitimate theatre. It has been booked 
into the City Center for its 1947-48 
several performances. 

The Society has five new works in the 


offing: 

“Orpheus, choreography: George 
Balanchine, music: Igor Stravinsky, 
decor: Pavel Tchelitchew. 

“Beauty and the Beast", choreo- 
grachy: George Ba'anchine, music: 


Alexei Haieff, decor: Esteban Frances. 

"The Triumph of Bacchus and 
Ariadne’, choreography: George Balan- 
chine, music: Vittorio Rieti, decor: 
Corrado Cagli. 

"Sedona, or The Favorite’, choreo- 
graphy: William Dollar, music: John 
Colman, decor: Dorothea Tanning. 

"Punch and the Child", choreography: 
Fred Danieli, music: Richard Arnell, 
decor: Horace Armistead. 

By ropu'ar request the ballets ‘The 
Four Temperaments’ (Hindemith-Balan- 
chine-Seligman), ‘The Seasons’’ (Cage- 
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courses in swing, ballet, tap 
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Cunningham-Noguchi) and ‘Renard’ 
(Stravinsky-Balanchine-Frances) will 
repeated this season. ‘'Blackface’’ (Har- 
man-Christensen-Drew) will be restaged 
and presented on the program with 
"Beauty and the Beast’. 

Ballet Society announces that Paul 
Magriel’s ‘Chronicles of American 
Dance” (publisher: Henry Holt) will be 
sent to members as the first book of 
the new season. It will be followed by 
"Painters in the Ballet'’, also edited by 
Paul Magriel. In the Spring of 1948 
Henry Ho't will bring out for Ballet 
Society a collection of reviews and 
writings of the dance by Edwin Denby, 
a critic formerly associated with the 
New York Herald Tribune, and upon 
occasion, a contributor to DANCE. 

Lincoln Kirstein, secretary of the Ballet 
Society, has competed an extensive 
monograph on the drawings of the 
painter Pavel Tchelitchew, published by 
H. Bittner and Company. The book is 
limited to a thousand copies and may 
be obtained through the office of the 
Ba'let Society. 


* * * 


From Paris comes word that Mary 
Jane Shea opens the season at the Salle 
Vital with a solo dance recital on Oc- 
tober 21. The opening of the exposition 
Sa'on de la Danse en Mouvement takes 
place on the 23rd, the recital of M. 
Weidt on the 28th and the Conference 
on Chilean dance on the 3ist. 

* * * 


Jack Stanly, that hard working 
maestro, is on a we'l deserved vacation. 
He writes from San Francisco that the 
leisure is making him tired but that it 
is a lot of fun visiting his frends on the 
Coast, among them Vera-Ellen, and the 
Keeler fam'y. He can hardly wait to get 
back and get into harness. 

* * * 


Variety and club dancers who use 
recordings of Spanish music wilil be in- 
terested to know that the pianist Erno 
Baloah has recorded a superb a'bum 
for VOX, comprising the most dance- 
able of the Lecuona ‘Suite Andaluza”. 
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Almerinda Drago, in the corps de 
balet of the Radio City Music Hall, 
has been appointed a talent scout by 
the publication Actors Cues. It wi'l be 
Miss Drago's pleasure to submit talent 
to the scouts for 20th Century-Fox. And 
what's the matter with Almerinda her- 
self? 

* * * 

From the look of the things, it won't 
be long before there is a blessed event 
in the Dokoudovskv family. Mrs. D (Nina 
Strogonova) left Original Ballet Russe 
and husband behind in London to return 
to New York and wait the happy day. 
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COSMIC CONSCIOUSNESS 


Must man die to release his inner 
consciousness? Can we experience 
momentary flights of the soul—that 
is, become one with the universe and 
receive an influx of great under- 
standing ? 

The shackles of the body—its 
earthly limitations—can be thrown 
off and man’s mind can be attuned 
to the Infinite Wisdom for a flash of 
a second. During this brief interval 
intuitive knowledge, great inspira- 
tion, and a new vision of our life's 
mission are had. Some call this great 
experience a psychic phenomenon. 
But the ancients knew it and taught 
it as Cosmic Consciousness—the 
merging of man’s mind with the 
Universal Intelligence. 


Let This Free Book Explain 


This is not a religious doctrine, but the 
application of — natural laws, which 
give man an insight into the great Cosmic 
plan. They make possible a source of 
great joy, strength, and a regeneration of 
man's personal powers. Write to the 
Rosicrucians, an age-old brotherhood of 
understanding, for a free copy of the book 
“The Mastery of Life.’’ It will tell you 
how, in the privacy of your own home, 
trp may indulge in these mysteries of 
ife known to the ancients. Address: 
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Valerie Bettis has been engaged to do 
the choreography for a musical with the 
teasing title “The Richest Girl in the 
World’. Auditions in October. 


* * * 


If you are trying to create an East 
Indian headdress for your costume and 
you are all fouled up in beads and 
thread, your troubles are over. Let Irene 
Mayo he'p you. Miss Mayo, a teacher 
and research artist in Oriental costume 
art is inaugurating a costume guide and 
information service for teachers who do 
their own recital costuming. 


IN ETERNITY 
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COMING . .. . in the NOVEMBER 


group and teacher. 


a great many dancers 
seasons. What IS the answer? 


A Costume Design Service for Teachers and Dance Groups 


Artist-Designers Alfred Stern and Morton Haack inaugurate a 
department for the discussion of costume design problems in 
production. These beautifully illustrated monthly articles will 
treat problems of lighting, settings and other intrinsic theatrical 
production problems, especially addressed to the small dance 


Will Modern Dance Become a LEGEND? 


Gertrude Lippincott asks this stimulating question, one which 
have been asking themselves for some 


« « « Exclusive stories by DANCE correspondents on Ruth Page and Harald Kreutzberg — Reviews of the current 
season and diverting, informative BALLROOM articles by Alfred and Josephine Butler. 


Camilla De Leon, composer-pianist 
who. has created original compositions 
for Pearl Primus, Kathleen Hinni and 
others, is offering a desirable service to 
teachers and professional dancers who 
require special music or arrangements. 
Miss De Leon is a lecturer on Music for 
the Dance and Dancer. She writes music 
to meet the requirements of ballet, 
modern, oriental, primitive and com- 
mercial styles. 

* . * 


The Ethnologic Dance center an- 
mounces its October events as fo lows: 
October 1-2: ‘Swan Lake" and ‘Carib- 

bean Suite’. 


October 9: ‘Ea Mai Hawaiinuiakea’’ 
and ‘Swan Lake”. 
October 15-16: ‘'Bach-Bharata Suite’ 


and Mai Hawaiinuiakea”. 
October 22-23: -"'Krishna-Gopala" and 
"Bach-Bharata. Suite”. 
October 29-30; ‘'Devi 
"Krishna-Gopala’’. 
The company, called the "Exotic Ba!- 
let’ in addition to La Meri, includes 
Lillian Rollo, Edna Dieman, Rebecca 
Harris, Lilian, Eleanor Oliver, Marilyn, 
Patricia Penn, Richard Cressey, Peter 


Murti and 


di Falco and others. 


‘ 


\ 

Thursday, October 16th at 2:00 
P.M. the American Museum of Natural 
ay inaugurates another year of its 
dance recital program called ‘Around 
the World with Dance and Song" The 
program of the |6th is devoted to the 
dances\of Indonesia (Ba'i, Java, Sumatra) 
by Devi Dja and members of her com- 
pany. These monthly recitals are 
arranged by Hazel Lockwood Muller. 
Admission is free. DANCE will announce 
the recital of the month each month in 


advance. 
* 


Modern dancers Iris Mabry and Jose 
Limon are slated for early Fall appear- 
ances in recital in Néw York. 
Limon's choice of theatre is not known, 
but it is definte that Miss Mabry will 
— at the International on November 


* * * 


Vecheslav Swoboda, after a prolonged 
i'Iness, has returned to his classes at the 
Swoboda-Yurieva School. During his 


Mr. 


absence Frederic Franklin of Ballet Russe 

de Monte Carlo had been taking his 

classes, for which Mr. Swoboda and his 

pupils alike are pleased and grateful. 
* * 7 


Eafim Geersh, director of the New 
York Ballet and teacher, has composed 
a tribute in ballet form to F.D.R. sug- 
gested by the semi-documentary film 
The Rooseve:t Story’. He will present 
the work in New York late in November. 
He calls it 

* * * 


The New York Society of Teachers 
of Dancing, Inc. held its first meeting 
of the 1947-48 season on September 
2\st at the Hotel Astor, New York. A 
lively program was included in the usual 
convention work. Mrs. Renee P. Hill 
oresented a Fox Trot ''Teaser'’, the dance 
creation of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Kirk- 
patrick of Erie, Pa. which was considered 
the hit of the volunteer hour at the 
D.M.A. Convention in Detroit. A. J. 
Weber and Jas. R. Whitton a'so demon- 
strated ballroom ideas for the meeting, 
and Viola Austin demonstrated bal'room 
work shown at the convention of the 
American Society in August. 


Two stills from the Russian film “Russian Ballerina’ which starts a long term run at the StanleyTheatre in New York this month. 


Lenfilm Studios, U. S. S. R. 
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